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THE EDINBURGH SOLVO LAUNDRY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS ADVERTISED 12TH and 14TH DECEMBER. 


The Principle of the Solvo System is a continuous flow of a boiling lye through 
the Linen, etc. 
LINEN WASHED WITHOUT FRICTION. 
WOOLLENS BOILED WITHOUT SHRINKAGE, 
The advantages claimed for the System are principally :— 
(1.) Great saving in labour and materials. Goods treated under this process 
last much longer than when washed under any other. 
(2.) There is no machine friction, scrubbing, or rubbing. 
(3-) No deleterious substances are used. ‘Solvo Soap’ is alone relied on. 
(See Mr. F alconer King’s Report. ) 
(4.) Suitable for the heaviest blankets as well as for the finest lace. 


The Process can be seen onl feasted at 


‘= No. 26 GEORGE STREET ea 
where Prospectus and full information can be had ; or they can be had from 
Mr. ARCHD. MENZIES, S.S.C., 7 St. Andrew Squa are, Solicitor. 
Mr. J. W. MACLEAN, 30 St. Andrew Square, Secy. (fro weg 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Colonel James T. GriFFIn. | M. Mowat, Esq. 
ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. RosBert Davis PEEBLES, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | James Mytne, Esq., W.S. 
Henry MoncreirF HorssruGu, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The PurcHase and AcguisiTIon of AssETs of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The Maxine of Apvancgs on Approved Security. 
The ContractinG for and the Issu1nG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


ns. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epineurecu. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ ‘ " = : - £800.000 
RESERVE FUND : - £100,000 
RESERVE LI ABILITY OF SH AREHOLDERS, - £800,000 

£1,700,000 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 4} PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





| Gee ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN—JOHN GUILD, Eso., DuNpDEE. 


This Company is Open to BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURE, 
for Three Years and upwards, at 3} per Cent. 


Orpinary CapiTAL (Paid Up), . : ‘ : - £220,000 





(Uncalle d), ° ° ° . ° 720,000 
PREFERENCE CAPITAL (Paid Up), ; : ‘ : 160,000 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ . . . 155,000 


Full particulars may be had on apy ication to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE. 





FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
P | ‘HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
nm & © SCOTT, CA., 
Agents for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, EDINRURGH 





ROWLANDS’ 
DONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 
WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
¢ || DELIGHTFUL FRA. 





Se 
or PEARL DENTIFRICEforl 3 


Euan ape ape otra t — 

msn t ity} GRANCE TO THE 
S BREATH. 

Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 


of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


AR OWLAND & SONS” 
70, a GATT lo ARDE Vv. 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 








ROYAL s SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
OF 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, anno ARCHITECTURE. 

‘The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the ACADEMY for the 
WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS will OPEN on SATURDAY, the 15th Fepruary. 

The Members and other Artists are requested to take Notice that the GALLERY 
will OPEN for the RECEPTION of WORKS intended for Exhibition at 9 a.m. 
on SATURDAY, rst FesRuary, after which day none can be admitted. 

Works from a distance must be consigned to an Agent in Edinburgh, in order that 
they may be sent to the —— without their Cases on the day appointed. 

Forms of Letters to c mpany Works sent for Exhibition, and Labels to be 
attached to these Works, will be supplied to Artists through their Agents. 

GEORGE HAY, Secy. 

Rova ScorrisH ACADEMY, EDINBURGH, 

? January 1890. 


“SOCIETY FOR ‘SUPPLYING 
HEAP COALS TO THE POOR. 


LAST WINTER 1304 TONS of COALS were Distributed among about 3385 
Applicants, affording most welcome aid to many poor, aged, and suffering recipients. 
ContTripuTions are thankfully received by the AssocIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor; Messrs. DuNcAN, FLocKHART, & Co.; Dymock, 
GuTuHrigE, & Howpen; Macniven & WALLACE; or by J. FORBES MON. 
CRIEFF, C. A. , Treasurer, 15 Hitt STREET. 


THE RIALTO. 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 














Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MeNnziEs AND Co.; Glasgow, PorTzous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THE RIALTO’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RIaALTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 

Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offic es, , 250 GRESHAM Hou sE, OLD Broap StTrERtT, Lonpon, E.C. 














‘AND: AUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES S (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 





Mivowe t's Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. = 
IMPERIAL, TC. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, 
ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. 
ETC. ETC. 


DUCHESS. 
BELMONT. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 


‘wo speeches of first-rate importance have to be re- 
corded this week : at least we suppose that Mr. Gladstone's 
must be held to fall under that description. Mr. Goschen, 
addressing his constituents on Wednesday night, surveyed 
the whole field of polities ; and though he rejoiced at the 
approach of the session, because in Parliament he could 
meet the foe face to face, no defence of the Government 
could possibly have been more telling than was his. He 
maintained that there had never been an alliance ‘so 
close, so cordial, and so undisturbed’ as that of the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, founded as it was 
ona spirit of reasonable compromise. ‘To describe the 
fruits of that alliance as ‘ beggarly legislation, as Mr. 
Bryce did the other day, was, Mr. Goschen said, a proof 
of ‘measure-blindness.’ The Government had _ passed 
useful laws, had governed the country steadily, and had 
attended to British interests abroad. Vigorous action in 
Africa had been forced upon it by circumstances ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped that no language 
had been or would be employed needlessly irritating to 
our old and high-spirited ally—Portugal. He hinted at a 
busy session, but only promised specifically a bill to amend 
the law affecting Trustees Savings Banks. 





Tue most interesting part of the utterance was that 
relating to his own special department: on which Mr. 
Goschen was, as usual, singularly sensible and pointed. 
He complained of Mr. Fowler's speech the other day as 
having omitted all mention of the reduction of the tobacco 
duty, and he defended the reduction of the income-tax to 
Od., the 2d. removed having been put on for a special 
purpose. He pointed out that the burden of the income- 
tax falls largely on the hard-working bedy of professional 
men, and that it was simple nonsense to talk of the remis- 
sion as a common bribe to property. The truth is, said Mr. 
Goschen, that ‘ you can so twist things that the imposition 
of every tax is proved to hit the poorest class, and the 
remission of every tax is certain to benefit the richest 
class.’ When a tax is imposed, select a poor person, a widow 
if possible, for your typical case. When a tax is remitted, 
take the other extreme, a bloated millionaire. That 
is the new method of criticism which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has to face. Mr. Goschen was very reti- 
cent as to the expected surplus. He showed that it was 
as disagreeable for a nation as for an individual to be 
thought richer than it really is. A surplus is bound to 
create rankling and disappointment. Remission of taxa- 
tion is taken as a matter of course by those who benefit 
by it, while it is violently condemned by those whose 
claims are overlooked. ‘Moderate your expectations, 
therefore, was his advice to everybody. 
ae ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
J HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after ist October. 


W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


VOL. Hl. 


In his speech at Chester on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone 
had his eye on Partick. After brief allusions to Portugal 
and Turkey, he passed on to Home Rule for Scotland: a 
question which he characteristically maintained had been 
brought to the front by the action of the Liberal Union- 


ists. He said that he had no doubt that the decision of 


the Scottish people would be a wise one; but made no 
explicit declaration of his own views, though he professed 
himself a Scotsman by extraction from the top of his head 
to the tips of his fingers. At the same time he laid great 
stress on what he considered the disregard of Scottish 
wishes by the Unionist majority at Westminster. He 
ought to have completed the picture and reminded his 
audience how often a Liberal majority recruited from 
Scotland has thrust Liberal measures on an unwilling 
England. The rest of his deliverance (which was long 
and tame) was on the Irish question. He gave no further 
hint as to what Home Rule means, maintained that the 
Crimes Act was designed to keep up rents, and insinuated 
disgraceful things against the Irish Magistrates. Nothing 
new, in short, and nothing true. 





SpeAkING at Bedford on Tuesday night, Lord Herschell 
referred to the ‘ education’ of the Conservative party, and 
compared the present state of politics to a Dutch auction, 
where each party vies with the other in making its offers 
extensive and attractive. Lord Herschell’s tip in a com- 
petition of this sort was to back the Radicals, ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘they are bound to win.’ The Conservatives were 
working with Radical tools, and working with them badly. 
He next discussed the question of a Second Chamber ; 
and, while objecting to the existing constitution of the 
House of Lords, maintained the necessity of some such 
body to revise and correct the slipshod achievement of 
the Commons. He admitted the useful work already done 
in this way by the Upper House, but insisted upon some 
reform which would make it impossible for it ultimately to 
resist the will of the people. If Lord Herschell will only 
think it over, he will see that zs an impossibility for the 
House of Lords as it is so long as the Commons keep the 
purse. What, then, would he have? His speech was 
really an excellent defence of the Peers. 


A report from no very authoritative source states 
that the French Government is at last willing to sub- 
mit the question of French rights on the Newfound- 
land coast to arbitration. It is certainly high time that 
this long-standing cause of international difference and of 
obstruction to the development of ‘our oldest colony’ 
was removed ; though it is not so certain that arbitration 
is the best way out of the difficulty, or that this is a good 
and favourable juncture for resorting to it. The French 
fishermen and the French Government have so interpreted 
clauses in treaties entered into in the beginning of the last 





(CC ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. I. AND Il. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had from the Publisher. Price 
2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, 


price 17s, each, 
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and the present centuries—(clauses designed to merely give 
facilities for landing and curing fish)—that the local and 
Imperial authorities have been virtually deprived of their 
territorial rights, while the colonists have lost the chance 
of occupying and developing the resources of a large part 
of the west and south coasts of the island. Now it ap- 
pears that the cod-fisheries in the neighbourhood are no 
longer profitable ; and the French fishermen desire that the 
Utrecht and Versailles Treaties should be interpreted as 
giving them a monopoly of British shore for the capture of 
It would be best to ascertain the value of these 


Diplo- 


lobsters. 
worm-eaten and elastic rights and buy them out. 
macy has got to discover the means and the price. 


Bishop SmytTuirs supplements the accounts from Blan- 
tyre of Portuguese doings on the Shiré. We see the 
harmless and veracious Serpa Pinto advance into the 
country, making war and burning villages ‘in the interests 
of science.’ The British missionaries advise the Makololo 
not to resist but to clear out as the Portuguese advance, 
and Pinto accuses them in consequeuce of ‘ inciting the 
natives. The natives misunderstand both Portuguese 
and British. They think that the former must be ene- 
mies when they occupy and destroy their property ; and 
they fancy the latter cannot be true friends when they 
hand them flags and then tell them to run away. They re- 
taliate upon the Portuguese and get killed,and such of them 
as survive entertain a grudge against the British. Seldom 
has there been a more complicated set of facts, and some- 
thing more than despatches is wanted to set it straight. 


Tue Chins have got in the way of the march of civili- 
sation—unfortunately for civilisation and for themselves. 
They are a powerful clan, or aggregation of clans, of hill- 
men, occupying a heretofore inaccessible tract of moun- 
tain and jungle interposing between the basins of the 
Bramaputra and the Irrawady, and extending from Mani- 
pur on the north to the Chittagong Hills, near the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, on the south—an area of two hun- 
dred or three hundred miles in either direction. | Almost 
all that has been known of their country is that it ‘ con- 
tains no level ground,’ and of themselves that they give 
their best energies to spulzie and murder. Although by 
the hands of their slaves and captives they amuse them- 
selves with a system of agriculture known as ‘ joom’ 
clearing a space of forest, flinging in seeds, and waiting for 
a crop before moving on—their serious business is foraying 
and kidnapping. This was all very well so long as they sat 
secure on the undefined borderland between India and 
Ava. Now that both countries are under one sway, it has 
become the plainest military and commercial necessity 
that roads, to be followed in time by a railway, should 
be run through the Chin country, from Bengal to Upper 
Burmah. Besides the Chins, with their kin the Lushais, 
have been industriously raiding upon our peaceful sub- 
jects in the plains and valleys, and have opened their 
arms to Burmese rebels and pretenders. ‘The columns 
that are advancing against their head villages, from 
Chittagong and Burmah are finding, in the hi!lmen’s 
phrase, ‘Captain Jungle and Captain Fever’ their most 
formidable enemies; and an Edinburgh regiment, the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, has suffered especially 
from sickness. As usual, some one has blundered with 
the commissariat stores, much of these being rotten and 
worthless ; telegraph wires have been sent out without 
insulators, and useless ; and the mail-bags for the Burmah 
column seem to have been sent to Chittagong and vice 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic lites ue 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street, 
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versa. In spite of mistakes, however, the work will be got 
done. The ‘ good old days’ are numbered for the Chins. 


Tur weather in the North has taken a sudden turn, and 
the unseasonable mildness has given place to frost and 
snow. It will be interesting to watch the effect of the 
That it has been 


raging in Edinburgh for some time past there can be 


change on the prevailing epidemic. 


little doubt, though its operations have been confined 
almost exclusively to the well-to-do classes and their ser 
vants. It only attacks those who are badly nourished in 
consequence of over-eating, and is almost always found in 
combination with some more or less serious derangement 
of the digestive organs. Thus, it has been largely assisted 
by the festivities of Christmas and the New Year, and to 
keep the stomach in a healthy condition will be found to 
be one of the best of prophylactics. What is not doubtful 
is many people have incurred the risk of doing themselves 
a serious mischief by tampering with such ‘ specifies’ as 
antipyrine. The safe way out of the wood lies through 
strict attention to diet and intelligent obedience to the 


doctor’s orders. 


Tue concord imposed by a benevolent Mansion-House 
Committee upon masters and men at the London Docks 
has several times been rudely interrupted : this week 
more rudely and openly than before. It began at 
Hay’s Wharf, when the men demanded ‘pay for meal- 
times, and said they had orders from headquarters to 
come out if the demand was not granted. The * Cen- 
tral Office’ of the Labour Organisation was commun 
cated with, and it was triumphantly pointed out to the 
Central Committee that it was expressly set down in the 
agreement on which the men had gone in ‘ No pay for 
meal-times. Mr. Tom Mann the secretary's reply is 
characteristic and edifying: ‘that arrangement was not 
meant to last for ever’; and so Mr. Tom Mann and his 
like claim a reconsideration of terms—or a strike every 
other month. Clearly the only remedy is such as the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company was rebelled against for 
proposing: employers must make a quarterly contract 
with all but the most casual and the least skilled labourers. 


Ar the same time it must be admitted that the men 
have a case for regarding any arrangement they may 
come to with the masters as only an armed truce. In 
the Dock Strike of last autumn the grudging, petti- 
fogging, obstructive obstinacy of Mr. Norwood | struck 
even the most partial with astonishment and impatience. 
No concessions granted by him and his colleagues could 
ever be regarded by the “dock ‘labourers with any- 
thing but suspicion. So it seemed to many at the time, 
and so it has proved. Mr. Norwood (speaking on be- 
half of the Docks Joint Committee) declared first he 
could not grant the docker his increase ; it would cost 
too much, more than skippers would be prepared to pay 
in increased rates: he declared next that at least he 
could not grant it till the dock tariff was revised; he 
could not tell then if he could afford the increase. That 


was absurd and reprehensible hedging, and it appears 


all the more absurd and reprehensible in the light of 


certain statements in The Chemist and Druggist. A few 
weeks ago the London and India Docks Joint Committee 
announced that it was about to revise its rates and 
charges on imported goods ; the reason, it declared, which 
compelled it to this being the dock strike of last 
autumn. It has now published its revised tariff. It 
is impossible here to go through the detailed figures 


which The Chemist and Druggist sets down. In sum they 


amount to this, that, reckoning the kind of trade of 


which The Chemist and Druggist has cognisance to be about 
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one-fourth of the whole (and it cannot be more), the yearly 
increase of revenue to the docks from the revised scale of 
charges will be no less than £60,000. But on the best 
authority the increased outlay on wages was not antici- 
pated to cost more than £20,000 a year. What is to be 
done with the other £40,000? And what wonder can 
there be that the docker—(who is nothing if not ignorant) 
should want to say his word on it ? 


Tue failure of the Chelsea Savings Bank is of more in- 
terest south of the Tweed than north, where that kind of 
institution is neither popular nor powerful. It must be re- 
membered that the large and wealthy English banks have 
no dealings with the poor, scarcely even with the small 
trades-folk. Such, therefore, as mean to practise thrift 
must use either the Post Office Savings Bank or some 
trustee savings bank or friendly or benefit society. It 
has been reckoned that trustee banks and friendly 
societies hold the greater part of the savings of the work- 
ing classes. The Post Office Savings Bank is comparatively 
unpopular, for a variety of reasons. The Chelsea Say ings 
Bank, though not a sinner so great as most in the long 
and disereditable list of savings bank failures, is yet a 
sinner in the same way. Its losses, it is estimated, will be 
covered by something less than a shilling in the pound, 
but they have come in the same way as greater calami- 
ties: trustees, that is to say, have neglected the pur- 
pose for which they allowed themselves to be appointed, 
and have trusted implicitly, blindly, to a hireling—in 
short, a ‘secretary.’ If these banks are not to be swept 
away they must be completely remodelled; and in the 
meantime some confidence and efficiency would be restored 
to them if their trustees were made directly responsible 
for honest and efficient management. Something also 
needs to be done immediately for the credit of the 


large and powerful friendly societies about several of 


which Government reports show there is a considerable 
odour of suspicion. The Registrar-General’s control] over 
these should be made effective ; when he finds one to be 
shaky he should be empowered to wind it up. 


Tue London School Board disclosures of the last few 
months, dragged forth by question and answer—(there 
have been more this week : as for instance, that a certain 


school instead of being ‘bedded’ with nine inches of 


concrete was filled in with a foot of stinking dust-heap 
refuse, and that at this very hour a nefarious contractor 
was laying down in some repairs four-inch in place of six- 
inch pipes)—have roused public indignation, but nothing 
has touched so deeply the business and bosom of all as 
the announcement that the rate for the ensuing year is to 
be 11d. in the pound. When school boards were first forced 
upon the reluctant ratepayers by rabid ‘Educationists’ it 
was asked, What was a penny or two in the pound for so 
great a public boon? And it was answered that the rate 
In 1879 it 
was in London 4d., and this year, if the rateable value 


would never—could never—rise above 3d. 


were the same as in '79—(instead of being about seven 
millions more)—it would be between 12d. and 13d. And 
what has the London Board to show for its enormous expen- 
diture ? Buildings so costly that at one time the Education 
Department had to interfere, yet so worthless that they 
are rapidly being condemned as jerry-built and ill-drained ; 
these and a generation of youngsters turned out to earn 
their living with a smattering of the R’s but with far less 
power of their hands than ever. These achievements 
of the London Board are agreeably emphasised by the 
‘resolutions’ and the language of the Conference of the 
self-styled ‘ National Education Association.” ‘The Con- 
ference challenges battle on the ‘free’ schools question ; 
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it declares that one of the objects of the Association shall 
be to secure free schools ‘on the condition that every 
school receiving a grant in lieu of fees shall be under 
public representative management.’ Considermg the odium 
in which school boards are at present in England, and con- 
sidering that the payment of the school-pence from the 
rates will not make voluntary schools ‘ free, unless a large 
sum be provided to make up for the withdrawal of volun- 
tary subscriptions, the Association seems ill advised. 

In the case of Old y. Robson decided last Saturday in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, the court, consisting of Mr. 
Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Wills, followed in their 
decision the ancient principle that you cannot eat your 
cake and have it. By a sound old maxim of English law, 
restraints of trade are alleged as contrary to public policy. 
Trades’ unions are nothing if not restraints on trade, and 
for centuries they were illegal. In 1871 the Trades’ Union 
Act declared them lawful, and this was followed in 1876 
by the Trades’ Union Act Amendment Act, which provided 
for their registration. It was at the same time declared 
that, whilst the law permitted, it did not assist. No 
rules of a trades’ union could be enforced in a court 
either on the part of or against the society that issued 
them. The properly drawn and approved rules of 
friendly societies are, however, enforceable by courts of 
summary jurisdiction. How, then, if a society is both 
trades’ union and friendly ? This is the point that arose 
in Old vy. Robson, and the decision was that the functions 
of the society could not be separated, and that its rules asa 
friendly society could not be enforced because it was at the 
same time a trades’ union. The decision—which, oddly 
enough, was obtained at the instance of the Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Society against a magistrate’s order directing it 
to pay certain sums as sick money to one of its members— 
should be widely known among working men. They must 
trust to the mercies (tender or other) of any union to 
which they may belong. They cannot enforce against the 
society a single one of its rules. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, a 
man of great tact, energy, and capacity of management ; of 
Sir Robert Dalyell, a distinguished Anglo-Indian, elected 
last October Captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club; of Mr. C. {R. M. Talbot, M.P., an eccentric vege- 
tarian whose distinctions were that he was the wealthiest 
commoner in England, and (having sat for Glamorgan- 
shire for sixty years) the Father—(in the Separatist 
interest)—of the House of Commons; and of Amadeo, 
Duke of Aosta and sometime King of Spain. Like all the 
sons of the House of Savoy, the last was nothing if not 
honest and fearless. His tenure of the throne of Philip 1, 
in the face of long odds and enormous difficulties, was 
interrupted not by republican attempts upon his life and 
his queen’s, but by his discovery of the fact that he and 
his kingship were simply the pivot of a financial intriguer. 
‘That was too much for him, and he withdrew. 
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‘OUR SWEET ENEMY, 


(ONFIDENT as we are in the justice of our deal- 
ings-with Portugal, and convinced that the 
dtienten which has raised so great an outcry had 
become a mere matter of necessity, there are not many 
of us who can think of the whole unfortunate business 
without some degree of mortification. It has, in fact, 
been more or =i of a misery for every Briton who 
concerns himself with political affairs and is sensitive 
to all that affects the credit of the country. ‘The 
absolute facts of the case are such that when they are 
regarded alone it is impossible to feel the least uneasi- 
ness. Even before the despatches were published, we 
knew quite enough to be comfortably certain that the 
Portuguese had nothing to complain of in any par- 
ticular. We knew it could be shown that they had 
been the aggressors, and that the aggression was of an 
extremely arrogant and provoking kind; of a kind, 
indeed, which is never allowed to pass unchallenged by 
any nation. It is not only that our Government was 
justified in calling Portugal to account by such an 
‘ultimatum’ as Mr. Petre presented a fortnight ago— 
it was constrained to do so, compelled to do so, by the 
extravagantly hostile conduct of officials at Mozam- 
bique who could not be controlled, if they were not 
actually countenanced by officials, at Lisbon. Every 
incident that comes to light shows that to be the case. 
But the fact that a different course of conduct would 
have been mere weakness on our part does not 
do away with the feeling that we have been placed 
in a very disagreeable position. The ‘look of the 


thing’ will recur to mind as unpleasant; and not 
the least of our grievances against Senhor Barros 


Gomez and his Steude is that they have wantonly and 
even stupidly forced us to raise the mighty hand of 
Britain against a wretched little nation which could 
not resist if she were as much in the right as she is 
outrageously in the wrong. ‘To enforce submission on 
Portugal does not gratify, it wounds our pride ; and 
that is felt by every man in the country who is worthy 
of his birthright. ; 

And of course we knew from the beginning what the 
result would be if Portugal had to be threatened with 
war; the Portuguese being equally aware of it, no doubt. 
The aggressor would sonnet of course ; but with the 
agony of weak, defenceless Right, and amidst shouts of 
‘coward !” and ‘ruffian!’ from surrounding nations. 
We know in ourselves the natural inclination to side 
with ‘ the little one’ when force comes into play ; but 
apart from that sentiment, it was certain as soon as the 
quarrel began that if Portugal chose to force us to use 
the compulsion of menace there would be an immediate 
outery of ‘ bully!” half over That 
character there at all times: earned for us, no doubt, 
by a long history of masterfulness which every nation 
in the maid would imitate if it could, and which is 
illustrated by the possession at this day of the broadest, 
wealthiest, mightiest, and most peaceful dominion the 
sun ever shone upon. 


Kurope. is our 


A masterful people we have 
been, certainly ; and it is to be hoped that a little of 
the quality that gave us the distinction still remains. 
It may further be admitted that up to a very recent 
poe a somewhat fierce and eager disposition to 
‘stand no nonsense’ was a marked characteristic of the 
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people of these islands. Some Governments we have had 
—let us confess to the utmost while we are about it— 
which might be called arrogant fairly enough and, by a 
pardonable poctic licence, even bullying. ‘They are gone, 
theseGovernments; their memory remains with those who 
had to bend to them, while the British Empire, still ex- 
tending, still acquiring greater wealth and greater glory, 
stands as a mark for the envious in every fond, That 
must be why we are hated now ; for hated we certainly 
are by nearly all the European nations, while we never 
interfered with them so little. ‘There may be particular 
reasons for hostility here and there at present, but they 
are not such as can excuse the cry of ‘ bully and tyrant. 
Nowhere has this cry been raised with greater vehemence 
than in France ; and what is the secret of the uncon 
trollable, inconsiderate, most impolitic display of ran- 
cour there? Some will say the antipathy of race and 
the memory of the tremendous defeats inflicted on the 
French by sea and land in Napoleon’s time, exasperated 
at the present moment by our hold upon Egypt. And 
no doubt there is a great deal in that particular annoy- 
ance, to which may be added the humiliation of recent 
failures in the rivalry of ‘ colonial expansion,’ which the 
ruin of the magnificent but impossible Panama scheme 
did not soften. Bnt that is by no means all. We are 
hated by the French more especially because we are 
believed to sympathise with the German determination 
We are not with them in 
who 


to baulk a war of revenge. 
that quarrel ; we are friends with the Italians, 
are leagued on the other side; and we are suspected of 
a lurking willingness to see the hand of Germany for ever 
at the throat of France. It is these suspicions and beliefs 
above all that envenom the French mind against the 
British Government and people, and so the recent out- 
pouring of abuse is accounted for. 

How eager our good neighbours must have been to 
seize upon the first occasion for venting their hate is illus- 
trated by the excessive folly of doing anything of the kind. 
Was it their wish to prove the Germans right when they 
argue that there will be bad times for England if ever 
France regains her ascendancy in Europe? We can 
hardly suppose so. And yet within the last fortnight 
the French have done all that deliberate intention could 
have accomplished in pressing that argument upon our 
minds ; while, beyond the Rhine, their Prussian enemies 
have been smiling at a fatuity so very providential. A 
nation which can let its passions loose in this reckless 
way cannot be expected to inquire into the justification 
of them. But if the raging French journalists had 
taken thought, they would have seen not only that our 
dealings with the Portuguese afforded no pretext for 
but that the animosity from which it really 
springs is baseless. If they are discontented with the 
part which our Government is playing in European 
affairs, are the Germans satisfied ? Not at all. They 
are growling at a neutrality which they call by 
the name of wealth-besotted cowardice, while the French 
believe it affected and treacherous. If our friendship 
with Italy irks them, they know how to account for it 
at any rate; and they must also know 
that it is imposed on us by the clearest and commonest 
Mediterranean 


reviling 


ever 


therefore 
prudence, In short, there are three 
Powers now, while there were only two before the rise 
of the Italian kingdom ; and since it seems impossible 
to reconcile our interests with those of France in ‘ the 
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tideless sea,’ what should we do but make an ally of 
Italy, the other Mediterranean Power? That is all 
fair ‘and reasonable, is it not? As for our relations 
with Germany, they reveal nothing of the tyrant, or 
the bully, or even the foe of France. Unless those 
relations are totally different from what we the people 
of Great Britain believe them to be, and wish them to 
be, they rest upon a desire for peace, and are designed 
for the prevention of war, Of war upon Germany ? 
Yes. Of war upon France? Yes. And unless the 
best heads in Europe are invaded by wrong thinking, 
it is France that will gain the most the longer the 
two countries are kept from flying at each other. 

However, it is useless to protest our goodwill toward 
a nation so envious and passionate as the French, though 
their boasted logic ought to teach them that their ruin 
is far more than we could afford. If they were more 
reasonable they would rest contentedly on that con- 
sideration and all that underlies it. Bei ing less reason- 
able than passionate, they make haste to prove to us 
that if, as Europe is now constituted, the destruction 
of France would be a calamity for the British Empire, 
the domination of France would be quite as bad. It is 
well that we should never forget the alternative; and 
we have now been reminded of it very unpleasantly, 
indeed, but not unserviceably. 





HOW TO BE LOVELY THOUGH PLAIN. 


[' is « common theory with mankind that every 
woman who consults her mirror straightway be- 
holds a beauty. ‘That, however, is not the opinion of 
Teresa H. Dean, for her view is only that ‘all women 
with one accord believe that they ought to be, must, 
and can be made beautiful. To this end she has 
written a book (How to be Beautiful: Nature Un- 
masked. London: Triibner), which book has achieved a 
success she is cultured enough to call ‘ phenomenal.’ It 
is ‘a book for every woman’; and, the inference being 
that ‘men also would like to become beautiful,’ it is 
Now beauty—or rather 
‘successful beauty ’—is neither more nor less than 
‘individuality’; from which it follows that to be 
individual what you have to do is to 
‘never mar the hip line, 
and ‘an agreeable expression,’ 


also a book for every man. 


‘wear Jersey 
underwear, to to cultivate 
‘the “grande” air’ 
take plenty of exercise, ‘get out of all your snarls,’ 
and ‘never deform yourself with a bustle. A good 
thing, too, is to take ‘the white of an egg, one table- 
spoonful of honey, enough ground barley to make a 
paste, and Another capital incentive to 
the development of individuality is composed of green 
and almond oils, spermaceti, white wax, and juice and 


‘use mask.” 


essence of cucumbers, the presence of which vegetable 
appears to be indispensable to success, as it was to 
the happiness of Betsy Prig. But indeed the ways 
of individualising oneself into comeliness of face, form, 
dispositions, manners, and foot are many and dark. 
One ‘ prominent society lady, a very brilliant practi- 
tioner, ‘ studied physic al culture’; also ‘a noted artist 
gave iss hints as to harmony in colour’; moreover, she 
discovered that ‘ to be fascinating meant quite as much 
to be a good listener as a good talker’; and says 
Teresa H. impressively ‘if I dared mention her name 
the value’ of ‘ many of the suggestions and formulas to 
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be found in the following pages’ would be ‘ enhanced 
tenfold.” It is a pity that she did not dare, for the 
value of some of her prescriptions would take enhancing 
kindly enough. 

Teresa H. is an enthusiast in the cause of the corset, 
and thinks that in your pursuit of individuality you 
can scarce bestow too much attention, bath towelling, 
and hot and cold water on the twenty-eight miles or so 
of ‘ perspiratory tube’ with which a beneficent Provi- 
dence has equipped you. ‘To ‘ ladies with an oily skin’ 
she recommends the employment as a means of indi- 
viduation as (Mr. de Howells would say) of borax, 
camphor water, and chemically pure glycerine, which 
mystic three in combination are ‘ healing, whitening, 
and beneficial.’ It is something of a ‘ staggerer, as 
Richard Swiveller has it, to find her bracketing the 
Greek Slave of the late Hiram Powers and what she calls 
the * Venus di Milo’ ‘emblematic of beauty in the 
female form’; but she pei herself up in your esteem— 
unless, of course, you are a grammarian and a prig—by 
confessing that she advises ‘ using bells before bathing 
on account of the moisture produced by the exercise 
being sponged off by the bath.” In this admonition 
it will be observed that ‘the bath’ is credited with 
miraculous powers ; but its capacities, abnormal as they 
are, shrink into insignificance beside the magic pro- 
perties of Mme. Patti's face. ‘ Before retiring, or 
in dressing, says our author, ‘her face is generally 
anointed with cold cream, and allowed to remain on as 
long as practical, and then rubbed off thoroughly with 
soft flannel. It is a terrifying suggestion, this face 
that after remaining on as long as is practical is then 
rubbed off—‘ thoroughly,’ too !—with soft flannel ; but 
Teresa H. has written and printed it, and it has shared 
the ‘ phenomenal’ success of the rest of her work ; and 
it must stand. It is certainly the most tremendous 
means of producing an individuality recorded in 
history. ‘To contrast with it, with a view to recover- 
ing one’s breath and restoring one’s nerve, is the simple 
idyll of ‘our own Mrs. Heals Leslie. The lady is not 
only ‘one of the most beautiful, she is also ‘ one of the 
most physically perfect > women in our country, and it is 
a fact that she ‘ takes a cold dip in the morning,’ which, 

‘with regular exercise, eating, and sleeping, ‘ gives her 
the appearance, and that * upon the closest inspection,’ 
of ‘a woman on the sunny side of thirty-five, while 
unhappily for male humanity ‘as a matter of fact her 
age must run into the shadows by several years.’ 
ee is dead, and his translator into English has 
other work on hand; but is not here a theamn for the 
idyllic Muse? One thinks of Longfellow and the 
original Gordon Bennett discoursing in ameebean strife, 
and one’s heart is ‘ wae "—(as the Scots minor poet is 
addicted to writing)—for the impossible. 

It is a pleasure to add that Teresa H., 
thing fanatical in the matter of ‘ woolfat "—a remedy 
for wrinkles ‘ recently added to the pharmacopoeia by 
a Boston expert —is sound on subjects of such impor- 
tance as hot and cold bathing, cycling, exercise, * blacke 
heads, shoes, agreeable manners, eyes—which, as she 
thoughtfully remarks, ‘ are indeed the windows of the 
soul —and ‘ beautiful forms, though concerning these 
last she is vaguer than might perhaps be wished. She 
recommends you to ‘bathe the eyelids over the ball of the 
eye with brandy and water or pure whisky diluted with 
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water, and does not tell you whether the application is 
to be external and ‘lotional” or internal and in the 
form of tears. But in the matter of cosmetics she is 
liberal yet tending on the whole to innocuousness, and 
she holds that the foundation of all individuality — 
or, as she puts it, ‘the foundation of all beauty “—is 
cleanliness. By means of a prefatory portrait she 
demonstrates that she herself has not been ‘ phenome- 
nally’ unsuccessful in her quest after individuality. 
Altogether she may be studied with a certain pleasure 
and not without a certain advantage. 


‘*HUZ AND MID-LOTHIAN, 
a... proceedings at the Liberal Conference which 


was held at Hawick on Tuesday last were less 
amusing than might have been expected. The time 
has long since gone by when the description of a hall 
placarded with the names of the great fellow-leaders 
O’Brien and Rosebery, Parnell and Spencer, could 
excite a flicker of wonder or a ripple of mirth. Even 
a banner with the strange device, ‘Huz and Mid- 
Lothian, is not an irresistible incentive to gaiety. One 
somehow hoped for better things from Hawick. Nor 
is the gathering likely to have sent a thrill of joy 
through the comparatively reputable and responsible 
members of the Separatist party. 
whether these will share Mr. A. L. Brown’s modest 
conviction that the meeting over which he presided 
would prove an unmixed good to the cause. The 
prospect of sitting in “tienen under Mr. A. L. 
Brown seems to aor e smitten all save the nonentities 
invited with terror ; ‘ it snewed in the house’ of letters 
of apology. And perhaps, considering the ‘ platform’ 
which was unanimously carried, Lord Aberdeen and 
Mr. Childers were not wholly unwise in foregoing for 
once the delight of listening to the sapiencies of Mr. A. 
L. Brown. Of course a resolution in favour of Home 
Rule for Scotland was carried without a dissentient voice, 
and moan was made over Lord Rosebery’s inability (up 
to date) to be ‘ thorough’ on the question. No allusion, 
however, was made to Mr. John Morley, to whose ke enly 
logical mind it is patent that the enna of Home 
Rule can never consistently be bestowed on anything 
beyond the limits of the Green Isle of Anarchy. 

‘ Abolition of the hereditary principle in the House of 
Lords, ‘One man one vote, ‘ Disestablishment, ‘ Re- 
form of the Land Laws, *‘ Local Option, ‘ Rearrange- 
ment of the Incidence of Taxation, ‘Reform of the 
Game Laws, ‘Triennial Parliaments, ‘Payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, such are the ‘ planks” to which the 


It is questionable 


delegates assembled at Hawick enthusiastically com- 
mitted themselves. Not long ago such a programme 
could have been brushed aside as the mere cackle of im- 
potent crotcheteers. Unhappily that is no longer so. 
There is no revolutionary, however cr: wy, who may not 
now be of hope that yet a little and his dreams will 
With the 
adoption of Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone abandoned the 
power to say ‘ No’ to the extremists. And the extre- 
mists, of course, know it. They will allow him to 
dismember the Empire, but they will first secure 
his acceptance of their own fallacies and fads. There 
can be no mistaking the tone of the Conference. 
The speakers were unanimous that no attempt should 


have the countenance of the Great Leader. 
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be made to ascertain Mr. Gladstone’s latest Separatist 
visions : that he should be allowed to deal with Home 
Rule as seemed best to him; and Mr. Asquith was 
judiciously snubbed for impiously seeking to question 
the Infallible, and politely reminded that he was still a 
young man. But for this acquiescence, it was plainly 
announced, Mr. Gladstone must pay his price. The 
naked selfishness, the unabashed indifference to Imperial 
interests, the sordid recklessness as to aught that might 
befall beyond the confines of Scotland, were nothing 
short of shameless. Give ‘huz’ one man one vote, and 
let Mr. Parnell reign in Dublin. Give ‘huz’ our 
neighbour's houses, and perish our fellow-countrymen 
in Ulster. Give ‘huz’ our neighbour's game, and let 
a gallant peasantry torture their neighbours’ cattle and 
make desolate their neighbours’ lives. Give ‘ huz’ 
Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland, and let the 
priest incite his flock to the persecution of Protestants, 
And so on. Anything more ignoble, more unpatriotic, 
more pettily provincial, it were hard for the mind of 
man to conceive. ‘The time had gone by, said Mr. A. L. 
Brown, for keeping anything in the background. Con- 
sidering his own career, he is perhaps not unwarranted 
in making the statement. And at Hawick there was 
certainly nothing kept in the background except such 
trifling things as regard for the national honour, for 
solemn pledges, for the rights of our kindred and co- 
religionists in Ireland. But what are these to * Huz 


and Midlothian’ ? 


PROMOTER AND JOURNALIST. 
\ FTER Sir Charles Russell's clever distortion of the 


issues and the not very illuminative summing-up 
of the Lord Chief Justice, it was not surprising that the 
trial_of Claude Marks, Charles Woolfe, and James Marix 
on a charge of extortion ended in a disagreement of the 


jury. In spite of this ignominious result it is obvious 


that here is a law-suit whose prolongation has been of the 
utmost service to the general public. When afew more 
such charges have been made and tested—({and we are 
promised a heavy crop of them)—it is assumed that even 
the most fatuous investor will begin to fathom the char- 
acter of them that would beguile him into the purchase 
of shares in new companies and the quality of the pre- 
ceptors who pretend to set forth in the press what is 
and what is not a sound field for speculation. ‘The only 
matter for regret is that the veil has not been rent tremen- 
dously in twain but that the curtain has only been lifted 
upon what is after all an insignificant little corner of 
shady city life. All that has so far been disclosed is 
the hint of a gigantic system by whose means unwary 
capitalists are made to support an army of impecunious 
promoters and journalists. Now, it is out of the public 
pocket that the expenses of these harpies must ulti- 
mately be paid, and it is of more importance that this 
should be well and thoroughly known than that a 
greater jury should be impanelled to pronounce that 
verdict from which the lesser shrank. 

The parties in the case might not unfairly be de- 
scribed as stock actors in the Stock Exchange burlesque. 
Mr. Bebro is a fine type of the promoter, for on his 
own confession he has been forty-five times through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and has stood godfather to an almost 








unbroken line of perishable—{and perished )—companies 
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If it were only known to the twenty- or thirty-pounder 
(who, as we incline to believe, is the easiest victim of 
such snares)—that the glowing prospectus which charms 
his poor savings out of him had been compiled by what 
Lord Coleridge called ‘a financier without finances,’ he 
would think twice before giving that worthy the chance 
of ‘impetticosting his gratility.” If we were criticising 
the jury for not contriving a verdict, we should have to 
remark that Mr. Bebro’s antecedents formed the point 
of debate between the prosecution and the defence. 
Sir Charles Russell directed his cross-examination 
towards making his jurors think that they had to decide 
between a shady promoter and an unscrupulous jour- 
nalist, while Sir Edward Clarke insisted that his client’s 
shadiness was no excuse for the other party’s subjecting 
him to the process of extortion. But that is a matter 
of minor importance. If anything is certain among so 
much that is doubtful, it is that no more than the rest 
of his kind can Mr. Bebro love the notoriety which 
comes of cross-examination. In other words, the 
promoters must have been close pinched indeed by 
the journalists before they had recourse to the desperate 
remedy of haling them — and themselves — before a 
judge. On the other hand, long impunity seems to 
have fearfully inflamed the greed of the newspaper men. 
When a journal still in the knock-kneedness of youth 
insists upon being * squared * and demands five hundred 
pounds to consider the ‘ squaring* done, how much, one 
wants to ask, would be thought a reasonable price for 
a journal of standing and repute? Again, the multi- 
plication of financial prints within the past year or 
two has been abnormally large, and the natural reflec- 
tion is, how many on an average are ‘ squared” by a 
new company? Is Mr. Claude Marks an exception to 
the rule, or is he only one of a large family ? The 
name of his brother, Mr. Harry Marks, the editor of 
The Financial News, recurred with unpleasant fre- 
quency during the trial; but that may have been due 
to his feud with Mr. Bebro. 

It would be pleasant to consider the journalists en- 
gaged in fleecing the promoters and the promoters in 
running the journalists into heavy legal expenses if in 
the end the investor had not to pay for both. But the 
most striking advantage conferred by the trial is that it 
has diffused a knowledge of this fact over the length 
and breadth of Britain. The mere publicity of legal 
proceedings is a better and stronger purge of the new 
finance than any particular punishment of any particular 
delinquent would be. Disclosures of dishonest practices 
act as warnings, and the daily press has a strong incen- 
tive to prefer to conspicuousness any and every thing 
that tends to illustrate the truth ; for itself has suffered 
from the rapacity of its financial rivals. In this way the 
disease will work its own cure. During the past twelve 
months the promoter and the other parasites of the 
Stock Exchange have been basking in a monstrous pro- 
sperity. 
almost unparalleled, and it is a question if the craze for 


The number of new companies has been 


speculation has ever raged so violently since the frenzy 
of the South Sea Bubble. But it cannot last much 
longer. The loose cash of the country is getting ex- 
hausted, and when the reaction comes it will be worth 
nobody’s while to float a new concern. If none will 
take shares then it is obvious that bribery, direct and 
the other thing, must stop for lack of funds. And 
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again, this consummation is being hurried on as much 
by the alliance of promoters and journalists as by their 
parade of dirty linen in the courts. In some cases—(and 
these the worst)—the two functions have been united, 
and the promoter in his own journal and to his own 
correspondents—(who fee him for the information)— 
has puffed the rotten concerns which he has called into 
being. But when evidence before a judge has revealed 
the modus operandi of the literary financier ; when it 
is seen that what was apparently a crusade against dis- 
honesty was really an act of vengeance for the refusal 
of hush-money, and that the praise of certain securities 
only means that in their case hush-money has been 
forthcoming ; when, finally, it is brought home to the 
correspondent that the shares he purchased so confid- 
ingly have gone to the dogs, and all he has to show 
for his outlay of hard cash is a miserable experience ; 
then surely there is ground for hope that even his 
determination to lose his money, however ardent and 
reckless and ungoverned, will be given pause. That is 
the reason why the world should welcome the financial 
journalist's appearance in court. Whether he appear 
to answer a charge of conspiracy and extortion, or is 
brought up for other purposes and on other terms, he can 
neither defend himself nor submit to cross-examination 
without in some degree explaining that sweet, savoury, 
and peculiar method of leading the public astray which 
has been christened the ‘ new financial journalism.’ 





‘WHAT SHALL WE SAY OF THIS MAN?’ 


T is not easy to exaggerate the services of Mr. T. 
i W. Russell to the cause of the Union. He is 
eloquent, but other members of the party are also 
fluent and convincing speakers. He is indefatigable, 
but happily a great cause has inspired many of its sup- 
porters with a zeal which requires no prompting. He 
is thoroughly conversant {with his facts, but even in 
this particular he has colleagues who can approach if 
they do not equal him in the carefulness of their re- 
search and the accuracy of their statement. But 
though Unionists may fairly congratulate themselves 
upon belonging to a party which is so well served by 
so many able men, they have special reason to acknow- 
ledge the almost unique character of Mr. Russell’s 
advocacy. Every speech which the member for Tyrone 
delivers makes it more clearly apparent that he com- 
bines in an altogether exceptional degree the three 
gifts—eloquence, enthusiasm, and knowledge—which 
make a man a power in an age of popular govern- 
ment. Many speeches nowadays are made and are for- 
gotten ; and of most of them it may fairly be said that 
it is well that they should be forgotten. They contri- 
bute neither novelty nor interest to the discussion which 
has so long occupied the public mind. But of the 
speech delivered by Mr. Russell on the 17th instant at 
Liverpool it may be affirmed that it ought by no means 
to be forgotten, and that it will beyond doubt be remem- 
bered. When Mr. Parnell stated on oath that he con- 
sidered it consistent with his honour and with his duty 
as a public man to ‘wilfully and deliberately’ mislead the 
assembly of which he was a member and the country 
whose trust he desires to win, he revealed a side of his 
character which was only new to those who had not 


studied his previous career. 


Siti end 
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At the same time the number of persons who were 
sufficiently ignorant of Mr. Parnell’s methods to be 
surprised at the revelation was undoubtedly large ; 
and to the credit of the British elector it must be 
admitted that to all save the professionals, the Schnad- 
horsts and Harcourts, of the party, the unblushing 
effronterv of Mr. Parnell’s confession came as a some- 
what unpleasant shock. It was felt on all sides that it 
was one of those things which in the interests of a 
party are best let alone, and about which the less said 
the better. From the Gladstonian point of view it is 
therefore most unfortunate that Mr. T. W. Russell 
should not only have failed to enter into the con- 
spiracy of silence which was ordained for all the faith- 
ful, but with sacrilegious violence should have declared 
to all the world that, so far from Mr. Parnell’s earlier 
untruth being a species of Jusus natura, the one black 
sheep ‘in a flock of spotless virtues, it was in reality 
a rather weakly sample of a thriving troop of the 
same hue. Everybody knows by this time the stately 
figure of the Gladstonian Mr. Parnell, the blameless 
lecturer on Irish industries, the patron of the good 
young men of the Eighty Club, the excellent man who 
hears with pain the name of Alexander Sullivan or 
Patrick Ford. For a time it really seemed as if the 
guest of Hawarden were to achieve a real success in his 
new role ; and when he began to pose as the solid man 
of business, the enemy of shams, the cool analyst of the 
tricks of wicked Unionists in general and of Mr. 'T. W. 
Russell in particular, the enthusiasm of Mr. Arnold 
Morley, and of the bright spirits who return Mr. Arnold 
Morley to Parliament as a representative of their intel- 
ligence, knew no bounds. 

But alas! Mr. Parnell in his zeal went a little too 
far. It has been said of Mr. Gladstone that there are 
always two persons in the world for whom he would do 
anything: the man who can injure him most and the 
man who can serve him best. He betrays his hopes 
and his fears by the violence of his friendship. Mr. 
Parnell reveals himself in another and a less dignified 
manner. Whenever he fears an opponent, and has 
reason to fear him, he begins to scold, and in the course 
of his scolding he throws out all sorts of accusations 
which he thinks calculated to damage his enemy. Mr. 
Parnell is afraid of Mr. Russell, and at Nottingham he 
showed it. He scolded Mr. Russell like an angry 
apple-woman, and in an unlucky moment for himself he 
went further than scolding and dropped into facts, or 
And 
It is possible 
to deceive the British Parliament and not be found out, 
at least at the time. It is possible to say that Mr. 
Patrick Ford is your enemy when you are receiving 
nine-tenths of your resources at his hands, and to trust 
to the carelessness of the public to accept the state- 
ment. 
statements about Mr. T. W. Russell which are con- 
trary to fact, and not be exposed promptly and un- 
answerably by Mr. Russell himself. Yet this is just 


what he asked his audience to consider as such. 
here Mr. Parnell made a great mistake. 


But it is not possible to make categorical 


what Mr. Parnell tried, and hence it is that Mr. Russell 
has had a fair opportunity of showing beyond contradic- 
tion in phrases that every man can understand that Mr, 
Parnell carries on his campaign on the platform on pre- 
cisely the same lines as those upon which he has declared 
he proceeds in the Imperial Parliament. 


Surely Mr. 
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Parnell must by this time wish he had bitten his tongue 
out before he abandoned general abuse in favour of 
categorical charges. Five distinct statements did the 
leader of the Gladstonian party make on the platform 
of Nottingham, each one deliberately intended to 
damage and discredit a political opponent. The sub- 
ject on which he attempted to mislead the public was 
the condition of the Coolgreany Estate in County Wex- 
ford, and briefly stated these are the allegations that 
he made. 1. That although the farms on that estate 
were re-let, they were not re-let to bona-fide tenants, 
2. That the new tenants had got the holdings at the 
same rent as that offered by those who had_ been 
evicted. 3. That a certain individual tenant had re- 
ceived a present of £1000 from Mr. Russell to start 
4. That all the new tenants had 
received presents of cattle from the same source, 
5. That the farms were let upon the condition that no 
rent should be paid during the first year. It is not 
necessary to go through these statements seriatim; one 


him in_ business. 


remark applies to them all: they are without exception 
untrue. 
upon no basis of fact ; they will not be repeated ; like 
nine out of ten Parnellite statements, they have been put 


They are manufactured charges ; they rest 


forward to serve a temporary purpose, and at the very 
first breath of truth they are simply blown out of exist- 
ence, to reappear—if ever they reappear—as shadowy 
ghosts in the land of lost lies where dwells the local 
Well may Mr. Russell ask in just in- 
dignation of Mr. Parnell’s friends in the city of Liver- 


platform orator. 


pool, and elsewhere, what they think of a man who 
is capable of getting up on a public platform, declar- 
ing that he knew the whole of the facts about which 
he was speaking, and then ‘ committing himself to five 
distinct statements, not one of which had even a basis 
of truth. 

It is not often that twice within a twelvemonth a 
public leader is convicted clearly and certainly of stat- 
ing that which is untrue with the object of serving 
That Mr. 


Parnell stands once so convicted we know from Mr. 


his own ends and injuring his opponent. 
Parnell’s own lips. That a second time the same in- 
dictment has been well and truly laid againt him we 
have the unanswered and unanswerable evidence of 
Mr. 'T. W. Russell. Once more we repeat the pertinent 
query which Mr. Russell has put into our mouths: 
What do Mr. Parnell’s friends think of a man against 
whom such an accusation can be justly brought £ 


COMING ELECTIONS. 
URING the next few weeks the contest in Partick 


and the County Council elections ought to pro- 
vide sufficient excitement for those who take any part 
or interest in the public affairs of Scotland. The 
Partick election will be watched keenly by all the con- 
stituencies in the island, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the seat should not go the way of Elgin 
and those other places whose names are as manna upon 
the lips of too happy Gladstonians. Mr. Parker 
Smith made a good candidate in Paisley in 1886, and 
though there is at least one Conservative who would 
have probably made a better candidate in Partick, yet, 
as Sir James King will not take the field, but continues 
to sulk in his office like a Glasgow Achilles, it is the 
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duty of the Conservatives of Partick to fight for Mr. 
’arker Smith as they would for Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and to oppose a united, an energetic, and above all 
a thoroughly organised resistance to the attack of Sir 
Charles ‘Tennant and his ragged regiment. It ought 
not to be difficult to do this. Local organisation may 
be defective —there is no time now to remedy the 
neglect of past years; but the candidate is a man of 
undoubted ability and of some local influence—though 
he has been too much of an absentee to have the sway 
he might have had: he has energy and tact, and he 
will make a most useful member of Parliament, so the 
men of Partick must look to it that no chance is lost 
which will help to put him there. 

It is to be hoped the County Council elections will 
rouse few thoughts of party. Mr. Gladstone, it is 
true, has written a letter—or was it only a post-card ? 
—which, though it has of course been variously inter- 
preted (Mr. Gladstone’s letters are often as hard nuts 
for the commentators as the Song which is Solomon’s 
itself) has on the whole been held to mean that in 
his opinion the political colours of candidates for elec- 
tion to the County Councils should be a determining 
That is to say, Mr. Gladstone 


would have it that the electors in the Scottish Coun- 


element in their choice. 


ties should announce that none but Gladstonians need 
apply. The introduction of politics into these con- 
tests would, however, in spite of Mr. Gladstone—as 
interpreted by the most trustworthy commentators— 
result in a national calamity. Those wanted in the 
County Councils are not men who hold one or other 
opinion with regard to Home Rule, or with regard to 
the crofter question, or with regard to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. ‘They are men who will keep down 
local taxation, and with due economy will execute 
necessary local undertakings: they are men with not 
hobbies but heads. 

It is matter for regret that the Local Government 
Act does not contain a clause stating distinctly that all 
cv officio members of the Councils are also eligible as 
candidates for election by individual constituencies. 
Some confusion might then have been avoided, and that 
very continuity at which the institution of ea officio 
members aimed would have in many cases been more 
permanently assured. As it is, in some counties the 
ev officio members are standing as candidates, in others 
they are trusting to seats being found for them when 
their term of office under the Act is at an end. The 
existence of this dubiety and the fact that so many ew 
officio members are not standing explain in some de- 
gree the smallness of the number of landlords’ names in 
the list of candidates. But only to some extent, though ; 
for it isnot to be denied that in too many cases the men 
of experience in county business, the men who ought to 
have local influence, are not now coming forward. If 
it is because they are too lazy, then it is an evil day for 
Scotland ; if it is because they are not possessed of 
that local influence which would have ensured their 
election, then it is an evil day for them and_ such as 
they, for it means that they have done their work badly, 
that they have foolishly thrown away their chances, and 
that as bad landlords or incompetent leaders of public 
and social life in their districts they have to some 
extent imitated the French noblesse of the last century. 
Their punishment will probably not amount to more than 
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a certain narrowing of their interests and a decided 
lessening of such influence as they have, but it ought 
also to include an amount of contempt and resentment 
on the part of those who have done their duty in 
similar stations. In short, it ought to be recognised 
that the county man who is not a County Council 
candidate is a nincompoop—unless there is good reason 
to know the contrary. 

Though politics must not be introduced into the 
County Councils, it will probably be often amongst 
members of the County Councils that both parties will 
in future go to seek their Parliamentary candidates. 
And this is only common sense. The peer’s son, the 
young laird anxious to serve as knight of the shire, 
ought to win his spurs in the local parliament. If he 
shows himself wise in small things, there is the more 
reason for his being made a ruler over many things. 
While the young man who affects to despise the ap- 
prenticeship of the County Council will probably find 
that his party can afford to dispense with his services 
at St. Stephen’s. If the County Councils serve no 
other purpose than that of training men for duty in 
the Mother of Parliaments, they will not be undeserv- 
ing of the gratitude of the country; but to achieve 
even this subsidiary end it will be necessary that they 
be made up of the best men. Whether this will be so 
or not is, looking at the motley list of candidates, 
matter for no small amount of doubt. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no doubt: that between now and the 
4th of February it is the duty of all who are called 
upon to act to see that each body of electors is told 
fairly and fully what is the work their representatives 
will have to do—and then let them judge of the men 
to the best of their democratic and inexperienced 
rapacity. 








‘VATS IS VANITY, VANITY. 
MONG the markets roaming, my broker at my 
side, 

I lighted on M‘Ewan’s list, and thought it might be 
tried. 

‘ Vats is vanity, vanity, my Conscience whispered me, 

I straightway took a hundred shares, and answered gay 
and free, 


‘If vats is vanity, vanity pays—vanity let them be!” 


I sat with Prohibitionists (who never drink the wine), 

We slated hops with three times three and malt with 
nine times nine. 

‘Vats is vanity, vanity, said Conscience pricking me, 

I knew the stock was looking up, and thought with 
pride and glee, 


‘If vats is vanity, hip hurrah !—vanity let them be !” 


I hold a seat in Parliament of men that fear to quaff, 

They thought me with them heart and soul, but some 
one blew the gaff. 

‘ Vats is vanity, vanity, said my Constituencee. 

I sold, I realised a lump, I said teetotalee, 


and now Ill let 





‘Yes, vats is vanity, O my friends 
them be !” 
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MODERN MEN. 


EMILE ZOLA. 


T fifty M. Zola is even more notorious than famous, and 

it may truly be said of him that he has worked for 
notoriety as others are content to work for fame. All his 
life long he has been in opposition, and all his life long he 
has been thrusting forward wherever noise was noisiest 
and not to be conspicuous was merely impossible. In 
him a literary talent of uncommon vigour and excellence 
and a lyric faculty as intense and fervent as has been 
developed in France since Musset are complicated with 
an enormous assurance, an irreverence canine in quality 
and unsurpassable in degree, an almost superhuman in- 
capacity to see more than one thing at a time, which 
have made his name a byword in art and his books one 
of the most unpleasant and at the same time one of 
the least deniable facts in literature. By the greatest 
contradiction in terms he calls himself a scientific artist ; 
but he is really a lyrist in prose—a lyrist with his 
nose to the ground and a bitter and determined pre- 
ference for the pig-sty to the ether. He believes him- 
self a disciple of Claude Bernard, and he is simply a man 
with an irresistible bias towards the manipulation of a cer- 





tain order of facts and a passion for the study of a certain 
set of phenomena. He sets himself down ‘ naturalist,’ 
and he would fain have you believe that nothing is normal 
but the abominable, that nothing is human that is not 
bestial and obscene. The result of all this fatuity—for 
M. Zola is nothing if not absolutely fatuous—is that 
Zolaism and Sadism are in some sort convertible terms. 
Sainte-Beuve detected the Sadic note in Eugéne Sue; 
and Sainte-Beuve, with his exquisite delicacy of touch, 
his incomparable insight into cause and effect, his wonder- 
ful sense for the pathology of literature—Sainte-Beuve, 
in a word, who is very much more nearly the analogue of 
Claude Bernard than the author of /Assommoir and la 
Terre—Sainte-Beuve, we say, was not deceived. On the 
contrary, he discerned in /e Juif Errant and les Mystéres 
de Paris the presence of an element which was pre- 
sently to become the master quality of French litera- 
ture. It was of the union of the twin devils Cruelty 
and Luxury that were born the inventions of Eugéne 
Sue; and that same unnatural conjunction it is which 
since his time has filled the world with the strange 
and hideous dreams of Flaubert and Baudelaire, and 
the monstrous fancies of MM. Zola and de Maupassant. 
Like the original Author of Evil—the Marquis, not his 
Master—M. Zola is himself a méridional; he has that 
strain of excessiveness, that humour of enormity, that 
instinct of the gigantic and the abnormal which—M. 
Daudet tells you—are racial characteristics. They found, 
he says, a complete expression in Napoleon; and if the 
bent of M. Zola’s mind had been the opposite of what it 
is, they would have made him an evangelist of purity run 
mad, and driven him forth into a wilderness of preposterous 
and inhuman virtue. The contingency, it is true, is too 
strange and startling—(‘ too anti-factual,’ as the jargoneers 
would put it)—to realise. But it is worth noting that 
it might as well have occurred as not, and that M. 
Zola discoursing of the cardinal virtues would have been 
exactly as naturaliste as M. Zola expatiating on the seven 
deadly sins is naturaliste. Not any more and not any less ; 
but as ecstatic, as extravagant, as gross and peculiar and 
uncommon on the side of decency as he is uncommon, 
peculiar, gross, extravagant, and ecstatic to the opposite 
purpose and in the opposite extreme. 

It is said that he once attired a heroine—a Parisienne 
of the most exquisite type and the rarest distinction—in a 
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muslin skirt and a black velvet jacket, and that he did so 
because he thought that thus and not otherwise did ithe 
queens of society equip themselves for the ball. The 
charge is probably false, but that it was possible is enough 
to show in how little esteem his ‘ realism ’—his grip upon 
life and fact—is held. Worse and more damning still, a 
number of his admirers, engaged like himself in making 
French literature the wonder and derision of the world, 
‘ame forward and protested publicly against his method 
of ‘ getting up’ his materials. The pathologist, they said, 
the true disciple of Claude Bernard, would only deal with 
the results of prolonged and intimate research: he would 
eschew the outcome of divination as the work of that Anti- 
Scientific Spirit which is modern for Devil ; and they for 
their part declined to accept as serious contributions to 
the sum of human knowledge a set of documents that 
were obviously based on as it were a bowing acquaintance 
with the truth, even as they, refused to consider good topo- 
graphy a series of sketches of seenery which any one could 
see with half an eye had been studied through the windows 
The work 
which called forth this remonstrance—(to do him justice, 
M. Zola treated the whole thing with the utmost in- 


of a railway carriage going at express speed. 


solence of contempt)—was /a Terre, which is probably 
the filthiest, as assuredly it is the dullest and the 
least readable, of all the Rougon-Macquart cycle, and 
which is in some sort the most violent and sordid 
libel upon France and the French that any French- 
man has so far deemed it patriotic to produce. What is 
still more to the purpose is that it is very bad Zola in- 
deed. In his way the man is an artist. His books—it has 
been well and acutely said—are short stories gone wrong. 
For a hundred pages or so he has a trick of being as 
clever, as strong, as moving—almost—as in /a Défense du 
Moulin, which is simply a little masterpiece ; and thereafter, 
his interest exhausted, the artist dead, the pedant in full 
flourish, the méridional exulting in his racial characteristics 
—thereafter is nothing but the material of notorious- 
ness, the stuff that sets the groundlings gaping while it 
makes the judicious grieve. There is nothing much better 
in modern French, for instance, than the beginning of 
’(Euvre ; for there is all the magic of Paris, as Paris seems 
to him that is young and candid, and has devoted himself 
to art, and falls in with love by the wayside, and is happy 
as only the enamoured artist can be. And the rest of 
the thing is merely the pedant—the pedant raging stupid 
and shameless and free: till there comes that supreme 
crisis, the scene between Claude and his wife, and the 
gorge of the reader heaves for private and_ peculiar 
reasons, and he cannot sufficiently deride the preten- 
sions and the qualifications of the man who is so deat 
and blind and dulled to the essentials of life and 
character as to deem this libel representative of either, 
while he cannot choose but sorrow over the artist who 
gave you those delightful first chapters, yet could de- 
cline—all in the name of art, or science, or scientific 
art, or some such balderdash—on such a simple piece of 
M. Zola, indeed, is an artist bewildered 
Claude 





Sadism as this. 
by his ambitions and ruined by his methods. 
Lantier’s picture — something naked in a boat on the 
Seine against a background of Paris—is the type of his 
own achievement. It is anachronistic in every sense: it 
is the conflict between lyrism and realism, between the 
fact and the ideal, between the cerebral tendency and 
the artistic consciousness ; it is the madness of the mén- 
dional in combat with the sanity of the man of letters ; 
and the victory is with the powers of darkness. M. 
Zola, in other words, is a splendid yet a shameful 
failure. It is Lucifer, Star of the Morning, hurled from 
heaven and nuzzling with ignoble and superb stupidity 
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among the nameless and abominable litter into which he 
has been hurled. 

Stupidity is the word. M. Zola, for all his talent and 
for all his aims, is essentially stupid. If he were not he 
would hardly talk of Shakespeare as he talks, and boldly 
visit the ‘ Out, vile jelly ’ of Lear’s unnatural daughter with 
the preposterous encomiums he finds for it. Or take his own 
Bouton-de-Rose, his idea of jovial and buxom farce, or his 
perversion of Volpone—les Héritiers Rabourdin he calls it— 
and ask yourself if work so gross, so dull, so inexpres- 
sibly and coarsely inept, could possibly have been done 
by other than a stupid man. More flagrant still, perhaps, 
is that fatiguing and revolting failure, his Thérése Raquin, 
which could only have proceeded from a writer to whom 
the A BC of the dramatic convention is merely unin- 
telligible ; which as matter of fact did actually pro- 
ceed from a dramatist who was presently to offer up his 
Nana to the public, disguised in small-pox by means of 
an india-rubber mask, in the full conviction that that 
was ‘realism,’ emotion, the very essence and primordial 
material of the play. M. Zola, indeed, is a type of the 
democracy it is his pride to believe he represents. 
He is dead to the past and blind to the future ; but 
he is greedy of change in the present, and he honestly — 
and stupidly—believes the imperfect, one-sided, purely 
experimental work of which he is capable sufficient for 
everything. He is (that is to say) essentially a lyrist, 
and he believes himself to be a pupil of Claude Bernard ; 
he is nothing if not an idealist, and because he is filthy he 
believes himself in touch with Nature; he believes him- 
self the heir and successor of Balzac, and he is really the 
last of Victor Hugo. Such are the delusions of demo- 


cracy. 





WEST AUSTRALIA. 


\ HATEVER the next session of Parliament bring 

forth, it may be assumed with a near approach 
to certainty that it will see the mother-country relieved 
of the care of almost the last fragment of her dominion 
over-seas available for the settlement and occupation of a 
white race. In other words, the Western Australia Con- 
stitution Bill, which was kept back last session chiefly by 
the pressure of more urgent business, will in all proba- 
bility be passed into law. For several reasons the Go- 
vernment and inhabitants of these islands ought to take 
a good look at their property before parting from it. 
Speaking of mere extent, it is a handsome slice of the 
earth’s surface—is by long odds, indeed, the largest politi- 
cal division of the ‘isle of continent.’ With the apper- 
taining islands, it covers an area of one million of square 





miles more or less—official estimates say more by a trifle 
about equal to the extent of England and Wales: out 
of the mainland portion might be carved the empires of 
Austria and Germany, France, Italy, and the Iberian 
Peninsula, leaving odds and ends for Switzerland, Greece, 
Denmark, and the Low Countries ; in short, it is equal in 
extent to the whole of Western Europe, exclusive of 
Turkey and Scandinavia. Manifestly bulk alone makes 
it a possession not to be lightly tossed away. 

The belief has long prevailed that the side of the Aus- 
tralian Continent lying nearest to Britain, like the barren 
islands to the north of Hudson’s Bay, is a ‘ selvage’ of the 
Empire: a portentous addition to its size, but nearly useless 
for any other purpose. How otherwise is one to account 
for the fact that the settlement of Australia began at the 
extremity furthest away from the centre of the Empire, 
and is only now, after the lapse of a hundred years, ap- 
proaching that corner, discovered three centuries and a 
half ago by the Portuguese, which is in comparatively close 
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contiguity to the great channels of commerce? It will 
scarcely be denied that the western is the ‘knuckle-end’ 
of Australia, and that in fixing first upon the more tem- 
perate and well-watered regions of the south-east, with 
their greater breadth of land for cultivation, the ‘makers 
of Australia’ were guided by a true instinct. In the western 
half of the continent all the characteristic features— 
but particularly the evil and repellent features—of Aus- 
tralian soil, climate, and scenery have been exaggerated. 
In point of aridity and extremes of temperature, in the 
absence of any permanent and well-defined system of 
river drainage or distinctly marked mountain system, and 
in the amplitude of the tracts of worthless and unimprov- 
able serub and sandy and saline deserts, it is the ‘ Aus- 
tralia of Australia.’ 

All this, however, does not fully explain the neglect it 
has suffered from the home country and the colonists, or 
prevent it from looking forward with confidence to a great 
and prosperous future. To name but two causes. Gold 
discoveries, which have been the precursors of population 
and colonising enterprise in almost every part of Australia, 
have only quite recently been made in the Kimberley dis- 
trict of the north-west, and the precious metal has not yet 
been found in quantity sufficient to produce a ‘rush.’ The 
old Swan River Settlement has, moreover, been ‘ poisoned ’ 
by convict deportations longer and more persistently than 
any other part of Australia. It has not yet had time to 
neutralise, by attracting and absorbing more healthy 
materials of population, this dangerous element in the 
blood. The ‘expired’ still form a considerable propor- 
tion of the thin and scattered population ; they have not 
as yet the right to sit in its councils and direct its 
affairs, but their votes count for something at election 
time, and do not on the whole contribute to the sta- 
bility and integrity of the administration. All told, the 
white population to-day is probably under 50,000, and of 
these between 2000 and 3000 may be resident within 
the tropic, or at least to the north of the 26th degree 
of latitude, which cuts the colony into two nearly equal 
parts, along a line drawn eastward from near the bottom 
of Shark Bay, on the west coast. In 1872 the population 
was 25,000, and in 1882 30,000, of which latter num- 
ber less than a thousand were settled in the northern 
half of the country; so that the growth in the number 
of inhabitants, though rapid, has not been extraordinary 
during the past eighteen or twenty years. On the other 
hand, trade, shipping, and revenue increased in the decade 
1872-82 at ratios running from 137 to over 150 per cent. ; 
while the increase in public debt in the same period was 
no less than ‘1360 per cent.’ Railways have since been 
built, telegraph lines opened, and new lands occupied ; so 
that these rates of development have probably been main- 
tained, particularly in the matter of debt, which now 
amounts to over a million and a quarter sterling. 

So considerable, indeed, has been the progress of 
Western Australia that the influential body of colonists 
who form the Conservative minority of the community have 
advanced the fact as a reason why matters should be 
allowed to remain as they are. And the spokesman of 
this party, Mr. William Padbury, officially described as ‘a 
shrewd and successful and very worthy colonist, repre- 
sented two years ago to the Colonial Office that Western 
Australian affairs were sound and right, if only let alone. 
There was need of retrenchment, not of borrowing. It 
was the ‘agitating, speculative, gambling people’ who 
had to be guarded against. In a petition backing up 
this view, and signed, according to the Governor, Sir 
Napier Broome, ‘by a body of most respectable and 
sterling settlers, every one of whom has a substantial 
stake in the colony,’ it is affirmed that ‘no one speaker 
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or writer’ (for responsible government) ‘ has defined an 
evil which the present form of government cannot re- 
dress, or which it causes. Public functionaries are honest 
Peculation and measures originating in self-interest are 
utterly unknown. ‘Taxation is easily borne. Law is fairly 
administered. Religious faction and party spirit do not 
exist.’ If this glowing picture of Western Australia under 
the Crown remotely resembles the truth, and if the demo- 
cratic changes now proposed are to have a fraction of the 
ill effects anticipated by the party of ‘ sober judgment and 
sound sense, the colonists are foolish in asking and the 
Home Government is criminal in promising a change. 

The most that can be said in favour of the granting of 
responsible government is that it cannot now be kept 
back. Too many promises have been made, too many 
concessions granted and accepted, and too prolonged 
and compromising negotiations carried on, for anything 
but harm now coming of the postponement of the demand 
of Western Australians for control of the colonial desti- 
nies and the colonial soil. But they have been warned 
that Parliament may think proper to modify the terms on 
which the privilege is granted, and particularly may alter 
the ‘ geographical limits’ within which they will enjoy 
full power of disposing of the public lands. These limits, 
according to the measure whose terms were arranged 
last session by the costly and unsatisfactory means of 
telegrams between the Governor at Perth and the 
Colonial Secretary in Downing Street, are fixed at a line 
drawn two and a half degrees south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn, which would still leave for every man, woman, 
and child in the colony—two-thirds of these, be it observed 
residents in the towns of Perth, Fremantle, and Gerald- 





ton—an average of about a dozen square miles a-piece. 
North of the line, in tropical West Australia, the public 
lands would remain under the control of the Crown, al- 
though attached to the colony. 

Opinions in Government and in government quarters 
have undergone since the question was opened strange 
modifications as regards the value and the destinies of 
these Crown lands. Sir Napier Broome in April 1884 was 
of opinion that responsible government should be granted 
only in the southern and temperate part of the territory 
and that ‘the north should be separated and erected into 
a Crown colony. But by July 1887 his mind had entirely 
changed; and being referred to his former views, he pointed 
out that the despatch containing them was * written more 
than three years ago. ‘The Conservative colonists speak 
highly of the natural riches and resources of these northern 
lands. In the extreme north—(the Kimberley district) — 
are vast deposits of rich gold-bearing quartz and large 
tracts of fertile, healthy grazing lands. The north-west 
district, also, from Roebuck Bay to North-West Cape, is 
‘highly fertile, fit for the growth of horses, cattle, and 
sheep, and abounaing in lead, copper, and iron, while 
‘the sea produces mother-of-pearl oyster and gem 
pearls of exquisite lustre. The Gascoigne district, 
bisected by the dividing line, has also the elements of 
wealth in its forests, pastures, rivers, and natural harbours. 
The southern district can boast superiority only in its 
timber and in its climate; but this, according to the 
Governor, means everything ‘as regards any idea supposed 
to be entertained of keeping an open field for home emi- 
gration in the hands of the Imperial Government.’ < It 
seems to me, says this authority—(the best at present 
available)—‘ that it does not matter whether the line is 


drawn at the tropic or at the twenty-sixth parallel, as in 
either case the country to the north, however adapted for 
sheep and cattle stations, is about as suitable as Nova 
Zembla for settlement by emigrants.’ And this is all of 
Australia which will be left to us a few months hence. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PLAY, 
I.—I AM WRITTEN, 


ERHAPS as I grow older I shall feel younger, but ever 
since Gabbitas and Upjohn made me I have had a 
vague feeling that I livedlong ago. Is there a city more 
joyful than London, where men and women sit by night 
sipping coffee from glasses and smoking cigarettes in streets 
which they call boulevards? If so I must have been 
there. Once lately I heard some person whom I could 
not see speak in a tongue unknown to him addressed, and 
it seemed to me a voice from those streets with voices of 
which I dream, and I felt as one who, after many years, 
hears his mother speak. And then, again, there are times 
which recall a counter to me, and beautiful ladies asking 
Then | 
think that I must have known many states before my pre- 


for me and carrying me away in their arms. 


sent one, and that I am made out of scraps from the things 
I used to be. But Gabbitas and Upjohn say that I am 
entirely new and original, and they must know better than 
I, their child. 

My first distinct recollection is a painful one, for it is 
of Gabbitas putting a sharp pen into me and drawing it 
fiercely along my pages. Before this happened Upjohn 
must have been creating me, but his hand was gentler, 
and until I had grown somewhat I only knew him 
hazily. Aiter atime I saw that Upjohn loved me, and 
felt these cruel stabs of Gabbitas’s as much as I did. But 
when he remonstrated Gabbitas answered him brutally 
without ceasing to mutilate me, and Upjohn did not dare 
to reply. These scenes usually took place in a fine room 
in Piceadilly, whither Upjohn brought me in his pocket, 
and I soon understood that the room was Gabbitas’s. 
Upjohn’s chambers, where I spent most of my early days, 
were in Gray's Inn and poorly furnished. From his win- 
dow Upjohn could see who rang his bell, and often after 
he looked out at the window he would not open the door, 
but stood very still with a white face. He drank a great 
deal of tea, and sometimes bought his dinner in a shop, 
eating it in his chambers out of a paper bag. 

Gradually many things became known to me, and one 
of them was that I was a play. Also I learned that 
Upjohn had written no other plays except some lying in 
drawers, but that Gabbitas was a yreat dramatist who 
earned a hundred pounds a week. In all Great Britain, 
Gabbitas has said in my hearing, there are only six 
dramatists, and therefore there is a greater demand for 
their plays than they can supply. Thus it was that 
Gabbitas consented to collaborate, as the saying is, with 
Upjohn, the arrangement being that Upjohn should write 
me, and that Gabbitas should show him where I must be 
written over again. ‘Then because Gabbitas was a cele- 
brated man it was believed that a manager would quickly 
produce me, by which is meant play me on the stage, and 
the two were to share equally the payment for me, Gabbi- 
tas’s name appearing before Upjoln’s in the bills: a thing 
by which Gabbitas set great store. 

Upjohn read me many times over to himself, and loved 
me so much that I loved him; but Gabbitas smoked while 
he read me, and when he came to my finest passages he 
just looked at them and drew a black line through them 
with his vicious pen. I am what is called a comedy-drama, 
and the reason Upjohn was told to alter me so much 
was that he thought of me only, while Gabbitas said he 
should be thinking of the lady to whom they meant to 
offer me. ‘This lady is a manageress as well as an actress, 
and Gabbitas said everything depended on her part. I 
often listened while my two authors discussed me, and so 
I soon knew that when Gabbitas spoke of ‘ Bembridge * 
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he was referring to the manageress, whom Upjohn called 
Miss Bembridge. 

‘“You’ve brought Bembridge on left-second entrance,’ 
Gabbitas would say,‘ when I told you she must always 
enter centre.’ 

‘But she is coming out of her boudoir, and the centre 
entrance is from the street.’ 

‘Doesn't matter. You won't get a manageress to enter 
left when she can enter centre. I'll alter that. “ Enier 
{lice C.’ ‘Then look here, you send her off without an 
exit speech. It isn’t easy to get Bembridge off the stage 
at all, but the idea of thinking she would exit without a 
word is preposterous. Give her that speech of little 
Daly's about spring succeeding winter, and so on.’ 

‘But you scored it out !’ 

‘Yes, because Bembridge wouldn't let Daly have such 
a long speech.’ 

‘You said it had nothing to do with the plot, and must 
therefore go out.’ 

‘Quite so; but Bembridge likes herself in flowery 
passages, and so she must get one or two, That's settled. 
Hallo! this won't do.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Why, it is Daly who faints. Do you think Bembridge 
will let Daly faint? I told you to faint Bembridge.’ 

‘She faints in the next act.’ 

‘Ah, that doesn’t matter. Daly is a splendid fainter, so 
Bembridge won't allow her to faint. What you never 
sufficiently bear in mind is that the play is for Bembridge 
only. She will only accept it if her own part is good and 
the other parts bad—the other women’s parts, at all 
events.’ 


‘But Miss Dalv is a well-known actress.’ 


‘Yes, and therefore Bembridge hates her. Instead of 


letting Daly faint, sav “ Fait Manion L., much affected.” 
That is as much as we ean give Daly. She can't expect 
to faint until she has a theatre of her own. Oh, I say, 
here you are at your old ways again !’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, vou give Trelawney the last words of the third act. 

‘That was absolutely necessary for purposes of effect. 
You see Miss Bembridge is in a dead swoon at his feet. so 
she can't Spe ak.’ 

‘Yes, but you swoon her too soon, Here are your 
words: “Alice. He has gone—he has lett me! Jack, 
come back, come back! ( faimts)” If you think Bem- 
bridge will go off as quietly as that, you are much mis- 
taken. You must make her reel about the room for a 
time after she has spoken, and then when ‘Trelawney has 
had his speech (which must be cut) she can stagger to 
the footlights, shrieking “ Jack, farewell, farewell.” Then 
she will swoon slowly and reluctantly, and you get your 
curtain,’ 

‘But she can hardly say * Farewell,” for she has already 
vowed to pursue him.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. You must give her a good cur- 
tain. ‘The audience, as I tell you, forget everything in a 
piece except the curtains. Have you worked in that 
walking gentleman for Mearns ?’ 

‘Not yet; I can’t see how it is to be done. There is no 
need for another character.’ 

‘ But it must be done. Mearns is Bembridge’s husband, 
and though he can’t act she likes him to have a small 
part. Shove in another man anyhow ; but don’t make 
him a lover of Bembridge, you know. ‘There is jealousy 
between Bembridge and Mearns, and she says he tries to 
spoil her points. However, she likes to give him a small 
part to distract his attention from herself.’ 

At other times Gabbitas would think Upjohn had fol- 
lowed his advice too faithfully. 
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‘Look here, Upjohn, it seems to me that you have cut 
Daly out of the second act altogether.’ 

‘Well, you said the less Miss Daly had to do the better 
Miss Bembridge would be pleased.’ 

‘ My very words; but we have other persons to please 
besides Bembridge, namely, the audience. Now the public 
only tolerates Bembridge, while it delights in Daly. Our 
aim, therefore, is to make Bembridge think Daly’s part 
poorer than it is. Unless she thinks Daly’s part poor, 
Bembridge will reject the piece; but unless the part is 
pretty good the public will complain.’ 

‘I don’t see how we can please both Miss Bembridge 
and the public when they want different things.’ 

‘It can be done. Bembridge, you see, is fortunately 
an illiterate woman, and has no idea what makes a good 
part. She would object if Daly got long speeches or a 
faint, but we can get round her by giving Daly short 
speeches with something in them, which a clever actress 
can turn to account. Bembridge thinks a part good or 
bad according to its length, and then when the piece is 
once produced we have the whip hand of her. You just 
wait and see what a change comes over me after the first 
night.’ 

Thus I was written. Then I was ‘typed’ under the 
title of ‘Lady Alice: A New Play in Three Acts. By B. 
Gabbitas and ‘T. Upjohn.’ 

‘And now, said Upjohn, ‘I suppose the next step is to 
give the piece to Miss Bembridge.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Gabbitas; ‘the next step is to stand Bem- 


brid@e’s husband a drink.’ 


THE DULLNESS OF TO-DAY. 


F it has been your lot to travel as a poor man and again 


as a rich man, you will retain a lively recollection of 


the different quality of the experiences. In the latter case 
you go without a hitch through many different countries ; 
you see anything you want to see, you buy anything 
you want to buy, you are never wet nor cold nor hungry ; 
your courier ‘ does’ for you as completely as a nurse for 
a baby ; everywhere you are received with open arms. 


It is very fine, vet presently you fall to yawning or 


cursing, for the dulness of it all is deadly. You think of 


the time when you marched through sun and rain or 
jogged on in comfortless third-class carriages, fed on the 
plainest fare, and had a curious uncertainty as to next 
day’s possibilities ; and you find something to regret, for 
in those days at any rate life was not tedium. Now, what 
money does for the traveller civilisation has done for 
us all. Existence is comfortable, we have great store 
of various provisions, we dwell in well-warmed and well- 
lighted houses, our sanitary arrangements are excellent, 
we live longer, we travel further. And when all is said 
and done there is something wanting. The zest, the salt 
of life has gone with its discomfort. We shiver less, but we 
yawn more ; our sorrows are lighter, but so are our joys. 
If we said that ‘ the former days were better than these, 
no doubt it would be a proof that we had not inquired 
wisely ; but to wholly slight the past, to forget that its 
troubles had their compensations, would also show little 
wisdom. In every sphere of thought and action the truth 
of this is evident. ‘Take politics, for instance. Nowadays 
we live on terms of friendship with our opponents. It is 
all very pleasant, but is it not a trifle tame ? How much 
more exciting to watch the strife of parties when you knew 
that if your side lost your head parted company with your 
body, or you were immured in the Tower, or forced to flee, 
whilst your property passed to your opposites ! On the 
other hand, if you won you enjoyed the ‘wild justice’ 
of revenge, Your foe's head rolled on Tower Green, and 
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he never troubled you any more, though his ehost might 
look you up occasionally, especially when things showed 
symptoms of going wrong. In the meantime, however, 
vou and your friends divided his property and enjoyed 
yourselves as only men do who are delivered from im- 
minent danger. It is plain that, as regards excitement, 
Victorian are vastly inferior to Tudor politics. There is all 
the difference between penny nap and the madness of 
Monte Carlo. 

Then how comparatively commonplace all lands are to 
He knows all about them, and he knows 


the railway has made every- 


the modern ! 
them to be like his own: 
thing so much alike, and the world is only a place of 
highways. Some places remain virgin: in the deadly 
cold of the Poles or the deadly heat of the Tropics: but 
Once the 


It was 


even these are being encroached on yearly. 
best half of the world lay all in lovely mystery. 
peopled with monsters ; it was crammed with curiosities. 
If you fared forth you carried your life in your hand; but 
you might get diamonds by bushels or even hap on the 
Fountain of Youth. What hopes and fears and interests 
can the modern retain in contrast with those that filled 
the mind of the crusader whose train wound down from 
his mountain fortress on the way to Babylon, or that fired 
the Elizabethan shipman as his caravel cleared from Ply- 
mouth Harbour for the Western Seas? We can look and 
see the end, and for us that darkens their lives. We 
think on Richard the Lionheart looking with tears on the 
afar-off towers of the Holy City whose walls he must never 
climb; on Raleigh hurrying on the sheriff, for the morn- 
ing—his last morning !—was chill, and he would not have 
the people think that he was shivering for fear. But 
our point of view is false. Their hopes were their plea- 


sures even in their uncertainty. 


‘It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


Once and again the old days return upon us in the spectacle 
of some nearer lives. There was Gordon and the Khartoum 
expedition, for instance. But then Gordon was a survival 
of a greater and a more heroic age. 

Take, again, some occupations that are to-day very pro- 
Of old it 
Suppose you held from the 


saic: that of the tenant-farmer, for instance. 
could be vastly exciting. 
‘bauld Buecleugh ’ somewhere in the Debateable Land. 
There was now and then an expedition like that which 
rode to the rescue of Kinmont Willie. There were the 
long night rides over the moors, the fury of the foray, the 
delight of thrusting your foe ‘thro’ the fause bodie ’— 
and that would seem to have been a very keen delight 
indeed, to judge from the zest with which it is sung in the 
ballads. If your kine were ‘ lifted’ you could always re- 
turn the compliment. 


have been dull. It is not merely at a distance of centuries 


Whatever your day, it could scarce 
that the wilder life seems attractive. Mary Stuart was 
brought up as luxuriously as might be ; yet she wished 
with all her might ‘that she was a man to know what life 
it was to lye all night in the fields, or to walk upon the 
causeway with a jack and a knapsack, a Glasgow buckler 
and a broadsword.’ ‘The Covenanters were not exactly 
Mary Stuarts, yet they felt the charm of excitement ; and 
after the Revolution some of the more daring spirits were 


wont to look back with open regret to the worst years of 


the persecution—the ‘killing time,’ as it is significantly 
called—affirming that that was the most blessed period 
they had ever known. Or take the mediaeval student. 
He was not altogether an estimable character, though it 
was always for the Church he was reading. 
often a combination of the beggar and the robber. He 
had a trick of intimacy with his hostess, and he did 


Nay, he was 
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exceedingly love rioting. Chaucer's fiction is surpassed 


by the reality of student life. Whatever his character, he 
had the long, perilous journey before he could sit at the 
feet of some famous teacher. All this gave a peculiar 
relish even to so wooden and inane a study as that of the 
scholastic logic. The life, whatever it lacked, was anything 
but dull. 

One great element of tameness in the present day is 
the decay of the supernatural. There is no reference to 
matters connected with religion, though even here the 
unseen has not the force and reality it had of old. But 
long ago great hosts of fairies and ghosts and witches 
possessed the intellectuals of mankind. You raised or laid 
or propitiated or kept them off by all manner of the most 
exciting ceremonies. And then ali natural phenomena 
took such a vivid interest in your concerns! The planets 
got mixed up with your daily life, the heavens themselves 
foretold your death by the production of a comet; the 
very Devil would spare an incredible amount of attention 
to your private business. Now his weird illumination is 
all faded into the light of common day. It is only in fiction 
that we can still enjoy the delicious horror of the super 
natural. Take away the Witches from Macheth, the Ghost 
from Ilam/let, the delicate spirits from The Tempest or 
the Widswnmer Night's Dream, and what havoe you make 


of even Shakespeare ! So strong is our craving for this 


element that we pardon it in our novelists, however 


crude its shape. The inspired seidlitz powder— a _pro- 
digy sufficient to stagger the unbelief of Satan,’ to use 
the appropriate phrase of its author—was probably the most 
popular thing in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


touch of the supernatural that gave Ca//ed Back the brief and 


It was just the 
flaring life it had. Seott and Dumas were more reserved, 
but they too felt its charm. And if those masters chose 
the old days as the fount of their greatest works, it was be- 
cause they felt that life, like dress, though not so smooth 


and comfortable, was far braver, brighter, and more real. 


MANNERISM IN GOLF. 


FENHE late Henry B. Farnie, who under the nom de plum 
‘A Keen Hand’ wrote a most excellent paper on the 

royal and ancient game in the Go//er’s Manual thirty years 
ago, divided golfers into two classes according to their stvle 
Golfers Agile and Golfers Non-Agile. 


plainly indicate the natural difference between the several 


‘These terms very 
votaries of the sport. Some men are active, lithe, un- 
trammelled by flesh ; while others are phlegmatic, stout, 
unwieldy, gouty. These cannot play the game in the 
same way, though all to a great extent may enjoy it. 
But in the beginning some may make a mistake in style 
which falls into a distinctive mannerism. Good, scientific 
players, who have started at school, are so far free from 
any peculiarities of style, and generally pursue the ideal 
style of Allan; but players who have somehow dropped 
into or forced themselves into a style unsuited to their 
muscular development get even proud of their manner- 
isms, though with rare exceptions they are beyond the 
grade of third-class. Everybody thinks he has the best 
style, because he never sees himself play. In this, as with 
many other blunders, his conceit might be floored if he 
could profit by the prayer of Burns : 
‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us !’ 

How, then, is mannerism acquired? Let us look at 
a golfers history, especially one who has not begun 
the game in his youth. He buys some clubs, not know- 
ing what to buy—but they are clubs. He never takes a 
thought, and no one tells him, for, strangely, the club- 


maker does not suit himself to his customer's frame as 
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does a tailor; yet an important point has been missed at 
the very beginning. If he is active, free in muscular 
action, and capable of balancing himself easily, he ought 
to have shorter and stiffer clubs, though not ‘ pokers.’ I 
should say that Major Boothby was this type of the Agile 
Golfer, and he adopted the clubs here described. If, how- 
ever, he is a corpulent, stiff, and sluggish man, he must use 
longer and suppler clubs, though not ‘tangles.’ This first 
requisite he very likely has not observed. He gets a set 
of clubs unsuited to his bodily powers. Out he goes to 
a game with another tiro as erring as himself. He takes 
some preliminary swings, first not touching the ground, 
then diving into a turf which nearly breaks his shaft. 
With characteristic enthusiasm he swears By Ammon, as 
Saddell did of old, that he will drive * as long a ball as any 
man alive. Only of course he won't ; for he can’t. His 
eaddie watches him, at first even guides him. But he gets 
heated with his labours, and disregards all counsel. 
Occasionally—perhaps twice in a round—he will realise 
the satisfactory position of Provost Dalzell of Cupar : 
‘When he does hit the ball, he swipes like blazes— 
It is but sedvow, and Aimse/f amazes.’ 

So surprised is he when he does hit the ball clean—though 
it may go in any direction but the right one that he 


imagines himself a player full-fledged, no matter what his 


stvle. His bursting emotions are strengthened by the 
wily caddy: ‘ Weel dune, sir, that’s a rocket!’ or, 


‘Gang on that way and ye'll sune polish them aff,’ or, 
‘That's it, as bonny a lick as ever was played.’ Being 
a chance shot—for in the ordinary course of things a 
hit must be made sometimes—this encouragement is soon 
damped, for a foozle at the next makes the creature worse 
than ever. The foozling goes on, and the caddy will 
resort to artifice, rarely troubling himself whether it 
is correct or not: ‘Dinnie strake sae hard; yell knock 
the ba’ tae bits!’ or ‘Tak’ it canny ; ve ‘ll need mair nor 
' 


ae stroke tae the hole!” or * heep yer ee on the ba’, an’ 


no wall aboot that way!’ or * Tak’ it easy, sir, an’ ye ‘ll 
come till’t!’ Yet all the time it may be that clubs and 
player are not meant for each other, and so he acquires a 


mannerism which he never gets quit of. 


Fixed rules eannot be laid down about the several kinds of 


clubs required tor the several types of players. But, speak- 
ing generally, the Golfer Agile should not use a heavy club, 
and the short shaft should be springy only near the whip- 
ping. There should be a thoroughly regulated compensa- 
tion between the spring of the handle, the muscular force 
and the agility of swing of the player, and the weight of 
the head of the club. (Allan played with toys of clubs, 
vet the balance of forces with him was perfect.) He 
should also use shorter clubs, and swing in a more vertical 
plane. The ball should be nearer his left foot than his 
right; the face of his club should be unspooned ; and he 
should give free swing to his club after hitting—following 
up the ball. The Golfer Non-Agile should use a suppler, 
fatter club, It must be a little heavier to make up for 
his want of activity. It must be grassed more than usual, 
seeing that when playing he has the ball more evenly dis- 
tant from his feet than with the Agile Golfer. By this 
arrangement he can raise the ball, though his swipe will 
fall short of his lither neighbour's. 

Most who get hold of the absurdest mannerisms have 
forgotten that mere animal strength never yet made a 
golfer; it is knack, not physical power. The weakest 
arm nerved with the true knack is more than a match for 
mere force brought in at the wrong place. The arabs on 
the Links have only to be watched to corroborate this state- 
ment. With their skill and grace in every movement, they 
‘an out-drive herculean players. No player should over- 
balance himself by hitting the ball too hard. The right 
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foot should be kept firm; the left turns round the toe 
with the swing. ‘There are exceptions, as we are told of 
Mr. Small : 

‘And well he plays, though, rising on his toes, 

Whiz round his head his supple club he throws.’ 
To avoid mannerism the beginner should understand 
that the muscles of the shoulders, arms, and legs must 
play loosely before being concentrated in the point of the 
swing. The wrist must be very flexible. In addressing 
oneself to the ball, the preamble should be done with 
the wrist. A good golfer is known at once by this move- 
ment. What a torture to witness the guttering preli- 
minaries of Thomson of Burnhouse or Whyte-Melville ! 
Jerking must be avoided, unless when a ball is cupped. 
Let the club head follow the ball freely. 

Who on earth got John Grant of Kilgraston to adopt 
such a stiff and weak style compared with the swing of 
his brother Sir Hope! One who knew him well said 
of him, ‘I really fear that golf will never do!’ It is 
diverting to watch some players flourishing so much 
and doing so little, reminding one of the ‘mountain 
in labour.” For position, Ferguson Blair or John 
Buckle ‘fairly beggared competition. The minister of 
Kilmany, though very stout, had the good sense to 
study the proper instrument, and plays in consequence 
with remarkable power. ‘The Professors of the University 
have as arule been miserable players ; but Heddle, with 
his usual shrewdness, got into a style which showed less 
mannerism than the rest; and easily beat his colleagues. 
] of a 


click, and by his very steady putting twice put the first 


He gave the ball what Dudgeon called a ‘d 





sweepstakes into a hole at his side. It was pitiful to see 
Tulloch and Sellar smashing away with puerile weakness. 

Some mannerisms noticed thirty years ago on St. 
Andrews Links recur to me: Ferguson Blair's awful 
position, Alexander Hill's tip-toe eccentricities, and Mill’s 
poker-arm, imbecile, pushing motion! The Agile and Non- 
Agile players were represented in perfection by George 
Condie and his father James. The contrast, too, was well 
brought out between Sir Robert Hay and George Glennie, 
between Captain Stewart and Robert Clark, between 
Maitland Dougall and J. O. Fairlie, between Argyll 
Robertson and Gilbert Mitchell Innes. Sometimes the 
styles were combined, as with Robert Chambers and the 
writer. Professionals generally have the Agile style ; and 
most of that type have no mannerism. It is the Non- 
Agile that commonly falls into the defect : not always, for 
one remarks some most eccentric whirls of the club by 
stiff players without much effect. Strange it is that one 
of the most graceful players and most successful scorers is 
the left-handed golfer, Major Chalmers, the winner of the 
tournament prize at Perth twenty years ago. That style, 
however, is a mannerism—still, only one of the few suc- 
cessful ones. 

Mannerisms are not easily thrown off. Yet the crotchety 
player should endeavour to get quit of his, if he wishes to 
succeed and have pleasant play. <All cannot play well with 
the peculiar mannerism of Thomas Hodge ; but he had a 
talent beyond mannerism, for at billiards and curling he 
showed an equally quick and certain eye and hand. Yet 
you cannot do without enthusiasm. Who was more 
peculiar in his mannerism than Old Sutherland ? Yet who 
was nore impassioned with the love of the game? He 
studied it so much on Sunday that, no matter what the 
weather, he had to be out next day. John Blackwood 
once said to him that he had some work to do on a Mon- 
day, and got this frothing spurt for answer: ‘God bless 
me! are you going to waste a Monday ?’ To him non- 
golfers were simply illiterates. Once, when he saw people 
streaming over the Links from an excursion train, he 
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blustered out: ‘It is disgraceful of the railway people 

bringing a parcel of uneducated brutes down here when 

they knew a real match was going on.’ 

Enthusiasm will carry you 
But that is not enough. 


Withal, avoid mannerisms. 
so far, as with Tait and Ogilvy. 
The glory of the game cannot be appreciated without 
So cultivate style: play correctly and firmly, and 
J. G. M°Puerson. 


style. 


vou will succeed. 


THE MINNOW AT HOME. 


TPXHE silvery minnow is one of the prettiest and most 

widely distributed of British fresh-water fishes. It 
belongs to the Cyprinidw, being the tiniest of the fish of 
the carp kind, and not the least beautiful. The pink, says 
Father Izaak, makes ‘ a dainty dish of meat’; and to make a 
‘minnow-tansy’ the little fishes must be fried with yolk of 
eggs, the flowers of cowslips and of primroses, and a twig 
of tansy. In colour the minnow is dappled or waved like 
a panther, with sky-blue sides and a milk-white belly. 
Piscator sets down the pink as a sharp biter, and a fit 
sporting fish for boys, young anglers, or women who love 
recreation. 

The minnow haunts spots like to those trout love, 
and is fond of fresh-runnine water. Bright pebbly bot- 
toms he prefers to sediment; and, being essentially a 
social fish, he invariably swims in shoals. If you approach 
stealthily from the meadow banks into‘ Minnow Bay ’ you 
may see the pink at home, and of all little fishes he is 
Watch the silvery 
shoal in its graceful evolutions, and you will know well 
The only fit 


parallel to a school of silvery minnows in the water is a 


the most sprightly and interesting. 
what is meant by the poetry of motion. 
There is no ap- 


They 


the water divides before 


flock of burnished starlings in the air. 
parent guiding spirit, yet the forty move like one. 
progress as by some hidden force ; 
them, and they waver through its liquidness. Minnows 
have the power common to most fish of rapidly assimi- 


lating to the varying colour of the stream. 


- 


They change 
from brown to gold, from gold to brown. ‘To be seen 
they must be sought for: the fish is not apparent to the 
sightless seer. When once caught, however, he is not 
difficult to keep in view ; tor the tiny green-brown thing 
is ever active, and the even tenor of his movements is 
only at intervals broken by his throwing up his silvery 
belly and displaying his colours to the sun. As soon 
as the minnows eye an intruder they move off a foot 
from the shore, flicking their tiny dorsal fins the while, 
and causing quite a minnow commotion. When quiet is 
restored they are quick to return, and to watch them you 
climb into an overhanging alder bough. As luck would 
have it you have chosen well your time, and are treated 
to a charming and unexpected sight ; for another shoal 
of minnows has attracted one of the presiding spirits of 
the stream. Over there is a stunted, leafless bough, and 
a kingfisher has just lighted on it. At first his form is 
motionless ; soon he assumes more animation, and anon is 
all eye and ear. ‘Then he darts, hangs for a moment in 
the air like a kestrel, and returns to his perch. Again 
he darts with unerring aim and secures something. This 
is tossed, beaten, and broken with a formidable beak. 
and then swallowed head foremost. The process is again 
and again repeated, and you find that the prey is small 
fish. You watch for an hour or so, say, entranced by 
the beauty of the fluttering, quivering thing as the sun 
shines upon its green and gold vibrations in mid-air. 
You gain some estimate, too, of the vast amount of im- 
mature fish which a pair of kingfishers and their young 
must destroy in a single season. Later in summer you 


may see the young brood, with open, quivering wings 
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and a constant cry as the parent birds fly to and fro, 
Their plumage is little less brilliant than that of their 
elders. The hole in which they are reared is never 
made by the parent birds, but by some small bur- 
rowing rodent, or occasionally by the little sand-martin, 
The food of this species is almost entirely fish, minnows 
and sticklebacks forming the principal part. Water-beetles, 
leeches, larvee, and small trout, as well as the young of 
coarse fish, are, however, all partaken of at times; and dur- 
ing the rigour and frost of winter the kingfishers betake 
themselves to the estuaries of tidal rivers, where the stock 
of molluscs and shore-hunting creatures is daily renewed, 
Old naturalists aver that the bird brings up its prey in 
its feet ; but this is never so, as all food is taken in the 
beak. 

A near view of minnows feeding is a charming sight. 
They rummage among the aquatic plants, seize the tiniest 
morsels of animal food, and rush atter the gauzy-winged 
what a prize it is! 


ephemere. But a tiny red worm! 


and what a commotion it makes! As a brood of chickens 
with an earth-worm, every minnow goes pulley-hauling 
away at the delectable morsel as though for very life. 
They rush hither and thither, chasing and chased, fighting 
and struggling, until their pink prey is torn into frag- 
ments, when each speeds off with what he can get. All 
this you may watch in a very modest aquarium ; and as 
the lives of the little fishes extend to as much as three 
years, there is ample time to form pleasant acquaintances. 
This affords opportunity for studying the life-history of the 
species ; when all its domestic economy is laid bare to the 
observer. 

Perhaps the period of spawning is the most  inter- 
esting ; and if you search out a spot where this is 
proceeding, this is what you will see. Upon a_ bed 


of clean gravel the 


female lies with her head up 
stream, and guarded on each _ side by a smart, pug- 
nacious gallant. IL say smart, for of all the smaller fry 
the minnow is the most dandified, and glows with the 
most resplendent colours. Spawning proceeds over three 


early May. 


where dotted over the stream. As the exceedingly 


or four days of Courting trios are every- 
small eggs are deposited they are impregnated, and show 
great tenacity in holding on wherever they are thrown 
down. They attach themselves to the interstices of the 
sand and gravel, and probably hatch in a very few days. 
So small are they that they would be difficult of detec- 
tion were it not that they are deposited in masses 
as large as a hérse-chestnut. All the creatures of the 
water-side assemble at the minnows’ spawning ground, 
but where it is possible the pinks should be protected. 
They tend to keep the water clean and pure, and them- 
selves afford the most valuable food for salmon and trout, 


either in a wild or semi-wild state. Not only do they 


hatch out rapidly ; they grow rapidly, and by the end of 


their first summer they attain to an inch in length. ‘To- 
day I scooped out a dozen in my landing-net from a 
quiet backwater, and I find that they are tricked out in 
all the glory of spring colouring. Rose and purple flash 
along their sides, and it is this hue that gives the pretty 
provincial name of ¢ pink.’ 

Here is an anecdote. In crossing a foot-bridge a man 
saw in the water what he thought to be a flower. Ob- 
serving it attentively he found it to consist of a cir- 
cular assemblage of minnows. ‘Their heads met in the 
centre, their tails diverging at equal distances; and the 
latter being elevated above their heads gave the school the 
appearance of a flower half-blown. One was longer than 
the rest; and as often as a straggler came in sight he 
quitted his post to pursue him, and having driven him 
away returned to it again, no other offering to take it 
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in his absence. This he repeated several times. The 
object that attracted them all was a dead comrade, which 
they seemed to be devouring. 


Joun Watson. «. 


f o 


\ yr- we 
ROUNDEL, 


ET us forget ; and yet we may not, 
And yet we would not: yet 
We know not surely why we pray not 
‘Let us forget.’ 


Is yestersun not set ? 
The thoughts that swayed our souls and sway not 
Should fade from hearts they fret. 


Ah, yet we watch their ghosts, and weigh not 
The worth of wan regret, 
But sleep, and wake, and sigh, and say not 
‘Let us forget.’ 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


‘¥ % ’ > a % a ‘ 7 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. FURNIVALL’S POST-CARD. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
20th Fanuary 1890. 
S1r,—Have received your absurd caricature of me. Whata 
furiously and pervertedly mean-souled cad the writer must be ! 


He attributes all his own low motives to me. Send him up to 
Barnum’s as the champion skunk of Scotland. F. J. ¥. 


[Note.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Furnivall for thus 
promptly and completely vindicating our position. | 


REVIEWS. 
SAINT AND MARTYR. 


Life of Honoré de Balzac. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
‘Great Writers’ Series. London: Scott. 

‘My methods of work are incompatible with the production 
of extensive volumes.’ This important (if not wholly desolating) 
announcement is made in the ‘note’ prefixed by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore to the Zzfe of Balzac which, for some mysterious 
ends, he was asked to contribute to the ‘Great Writers’ Series 
of miniature biographies. Balzac, as Mr. Wedmore thought- 
fully remarks, is a great subject, and this book is a small 
one--or rather is not an extensive volume. But there are 
not many extensive volumes richer in novel and strange de- 
liverances. The opening words show the reader pretty plainly 
the character of the literary feast which Mr. Wedmore has 
spread for him. The first sentence informs us that of all the 
writers of the nineteenth century ‘ five alone must be accounted 
for ever influential.’ These five are Goethe, Wordsworth, Balzac, 
Dickens, and Browning. This is what itis to be cultured ; this 
is what it is to have babbled of pictures in Zhe Academy. You 
are emancipated from the vulgar, shallow prejudices of the in- 
ferior creatures who thought that Scott and Byron, that Shelley 
and Keats, that Heine and Musset, that Hugo and Tennyson 
had written work as likely to defy the tide of time as Xed- 
Cotton-Night-Cap Country or The Jnn Album. We really 
did think that Hugo and Heine had a chance of living with 
Browning. However, Mr. Wedmore will not have it so; and 
his edict has gone forth accordingly to the public, which will 
no doubt clamour for his inextensive volume. Such a sen- 
tence naturally rouses keen expectation of things rich and 
strange to follow, and Mr. Wedmore does not disappoint us. 
But a few pages and we are told that one source of Balzac’s 
greatness is ‘the capacity he shares, as I suppose, with Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Browning only—for I do not know what fourth 
except himself we are to add to these three—to hold the scales 
of justice evenly, to be sublimely impartial.’ To rival that jewel 
of criticism were hard indeed—were it not open to one to re- 
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mark that its author is one of the ablest of critics and that he 
writes sound and vigorous English. Mr. Wedmore’s comments 
on Balzac’s contemporaries are finely in keeping with the memor- 
able words just quoted. Of them all Hugo and George Sand 
were ‘the most literary and the most lasting.’ That, it seems, 
must be allowed even by those who do not wish to underrate 
‘Théophile Gautier, Alfred de Musset, and Charles Nodier.’ 
It is comforting to learn that hitherto, in regarding Nodier 
as inferior on the whole to Victor Hugo, we were not altogether 
wandering in darkness. Still we had thought that (let us say) 
Sainte-Beuve and Mérimée and Michelet, and even Dumas, 
had been fully Nodier’s equals. However, it seems that is not 
so—he would bea foolish man who would seriously strive to 
combat Mr. Wedmore’s critical pronouncement. Mr. Wed- 
more’s conception of the work and the character of Balzac is 
all his own. Taine and Sainte-Beuve and Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen—to name but these—were, we now 
learn, as far astray as ourselves in their estimates of the Comédie 
Humaine and its author. And now Mr. Wedmore has come to 
put everything right. We thought Balzac had been of a vigor- 
ous, gross temperament ; that with all his immense powers he 
was one of the most defective of artists ; that his work was 
often heavy, coarse, brutal, and extravagant. Not at all. It 
seems he was a gentle sentimentalist, a lover of imgénues, an 
austere moralist, a venerator of religion, a refined, even an 
exquisite, writer. True—as Mr. Wedmore beautifully observes 
in that pure, finished English of which he alone has the secret 
—he now and then exhibited ‘deserts of literary limpness.’ 
But, the limp deserts—(what zs a limp desert ?)—notwithstand- 
ing, the impression borne in on the reader of the book is that 
Balzac was the master of an admirable style. French critics, 
no doubt, are of another opinion ; but that is a detail. The 
essential is that Mr. Wedmore has created a Balzac after his 
own image, and so has added a saint to the calendar and 
inflicted a martyr upon literature. 

From Mr. Wedmore’s book it appears that Balzac was ‘ the 
deepest of novelists’; that he was a ‘ path-breaker’ and a 
‘pillar of society’; that his ‘vision of life was direct and 
veracious’; that he had ‘tolerance and technical skill’; that 
he was ‘inconceivably subtle’; that his survey of things was 
*sane and candid’; that he was ‘at the centre of things’; 
that he was a stern champion of morality (‘ the flag is kept 
by Balzac spotless above the mire’); that his works contain 
‘treasures of thought and felicitous phrase’; that they show 
‘depth beyond depth of completeness,’ ‘dainty perfection,’ 
‘essential fineness, ‘unity of touch,’ ‘ finest carving,’ etc. etc. ; 
that nevertheless—the world will hear with wonder—‘ the fairy 
lightness of ade Musset froverde was beyond him,’ and ‘so 
perhaps was the pure reverie and beauty of the “Nuit @ Octobre.” 
Quite so—and the pure reverie and beauty of the J/¢dsummer 
Night's Dream is perhaps beyond the range of M. William 
de Howells. The reference to Musset is exquisite. Mr. 
Wedmore has never done anything better than that, though 
he is again at his happiest when he informs us that Bal- 
zac’s ‘maidens in their best maidenhood are Raphaels in- 
deed.’ This discovery of the affinity between Balzac and 
Raphael—why not Herrick and the President ? why not 
Milton and Mr. W. Powell Frith ?—is one of the things that 
make the study of Mr. Wedmore’s books such a wonder and 
delight and go home to the great heart of the people. Take 
this, again, from his unparalleled closing chapter : ‘ The spirit 


of the Madonna del Gran’ Duca shines somewhat out of 


Eugénie Grandet ; and in the Peau de Chagrin, Pauline, not 
virgin to the end, glows with the Madonna ai San Sisto’s warmth.’ 
There is nothing like simplicity in your allusions when you are 
writing a little book for popular reading. The allusion to the 
Madonna di San Sisto will go straight to the hearts of thou- 
sands. It helps to console one for the incompatibility between 
its author’s methods of work and the production of exten- 
sive volumes. The temptation to go on quoting from this 
miraculous book is hard to be resisted. But even from the 
brief excerpts which are all that space permits, the nature and 
value of the biography may perhaps be fairly estimated. 

The thing is altogether a masterpiece of misappreciation. Of 
the real Balzac it hardly affords a glimpse; while the great 
novelist’s work is misrepresented with a perverse sedulity, a 
fatuous complacency, which will bewilder even the students of 
Mr. Wedmore’s earlier triumphs in peculiarity. A writer who 
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compares Balzac to Browning simply advertises his inability 
to understand either. The critic who derides Sainte-Beuve’s 
comparison of Balzac to Dumas as ‘absurd,’ on the ground, of 
course, of Dumas’ infinite inferiority, proclaims himself dead to 
the highest qualities of fiction. Balzac was great, but Dumas was 
greater : a richer genius, an incomparably sounder artist. To the 
true character of Balzac’s work it is needless to make more than 
the briefest reference. His faults were well-nigh innumerable : 
his stories were often shapeless ; he could not write dialogue ; 
his philosophy was in the main pedantic rubbish. His view 
of what people do, as Mr. Henry James truly says, was per- 
fectly immoral. To talk of him as invariably holding the flag of 
the moral qualities above the mire is simply to talk nonsense- 
And it is equally absurd to talk of his veracity and intense 
realism. He was at bottom a visionary, and his dreams 
were not seldom horrible and morbid. The world of the 
Comédie Humaine is not the world of real life. It is a region 
of fantastic lights and shadows, where preposterous adventures 
befall in scenes alternately lurid and murky : a region peopled 
by figures in whom the features of living men and women are 
generally grotesquely exaggerated. As Mr. Leslie Stephen 
puts it, Balzac’s world is lighted not by ordinary daylight but 
by some strange combination of street-lamps. ‘The vapours 
that rise from his magic caldron,’ adds the same critic, ‘ and 
shape themselves into human forms smell unpleasantly of sul- 
phur, or perhaps of Parisian sewers.’ The remark is somewhat 
exaggerated ; there are many of Balzac’s characters to whom it 
could not in justice apply. Still, it points to a weakness in a 
novelist whose dream-world people like Mr. Wedmore foolishly 
accept as a picture of real life, but who, with all his faults, 
stands in some ways unsurpassed as a writer of fiction. It 
may have been gathered from what has been said that we do 
not exactly regard this Zzfe as a masterpiece of prose. The 
writing is at once lax and finicking. Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style unfamiliar but not sound and inelegant but 
ostentatious must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Wedmore. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE. 


Old Country Life. By S. BARING-GOULD. London : Methuen. 
Two Centuries of Border Church Life. By JAMES TAIT. 
Kelso: Rutherfurd. 

Many are the species and diverse the habits of the clergy in 
these islands ; and to this day a Cornish hunting parson and 
a Border dissenting minister are acknowledged to represent 
extreme types. But to get the full effects of contrast one must 
go back a century or a century and a half. You get in this 
way a good historical distance and the appropriate atmosphere 
and surroundings for bringing out ali the strong points : points 
that both in the south-west of England and along the eastern 
marches of Scotland have been a good deal blunted in the 
course of a hundred and fifty years. Mr. Baring-Gould draws 
largely upon family reminiscences and family documents in 
endeavouring to revivify the ‘old country life’ of Devon and 
Cornwall during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The old country gentlemen and gentlewomen move with courtly 
carriage through the trim walks of the old gardens, or sit in 
state in their high-backed chairs under the old family portraits, 
The old young ladies take their places in the antique minuet ; 
the old coaches bowl along the old roads and bring up at the 
old inn doors ; and the old hunt takes its way across country 
after some stout hare or gallant fox, waking up the sleepy 
villages as it goes. But the hero—(and occasionally the 
villain)—of the old-fashioned west country show is the ‘hunting 
parson,’ of whose race ‘ Jack Russell’ was among the last and 
best genuine specimens, and ‘ Jack Hannaford’ one of the last 
and worst. ‘Tell ’ee what,’ said a parishioner of the former to 
one of Hannaford’s flock with whom he had been discussing their 
relative parsons—‘ Tell ’ee what, all the world knows what your 
passon be ; but as for old Jack Russell, up and down his back 
bone he’s as good a Christian, as worthy a pastor, and 
as true a gentleman as | ever see.’ Hannaford’s walk and 
conversation are hardly to be distinguished, except for the 
worse, from those of a modern rough; but he was a model 
Christian, pastor, and gentleman beside Mr. Blackmore’s 
Parson Chowne. 

Mr. Baring-Gould affirms that the Chownes and Hannafords 
were not unpopular in their own parishes, because to the unre- 
generate it ‘affords satisfaction to think that they are not 
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worse, if not better, than their parson.’ The most unpopular 
pastor ‘is he who tries to raise the moral and spiritual tone 
of his people’: unless it be the non-resident type, like that 
rector about whom all that is remembered is that he would not 
live in a place where there was no one competent to handle his 
wig. They were more exacting last century in the Presbytery 
of Kelso than in the English west country in the matter of the 
morals and the doctrines, the heads and the wigs, of their 
pastors. Mr. Tait’s Border Church Life is full of the proof, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ramsay’s wig may be put in evidence. He 
was Moderator of the General Assembly in days of schism, 
and was a bulwark of ‘ Moderatism’ and a stumbling-block to 
Seceders not only in his Presbytery but in his Church. He 
was present at the church fray in 1725, still famous in that 
part of the Borders, where the induction of the presentee to 
Morebattle parish was resisted with force of cudgels by ‘ Nub 
of Bowmont’ and his dissentient band, for whom victory was 
declaring when the timely arrival of an Amazonian reinforce- 
ment sent the turf flying from the kirkyard wall. The worthy 
Kelso minister lost his wig in the scuffle. When, some years 
afterwards, he accompanied an armed force despatched to 
induct a ‘ Moderate’ at Bowden, and war seemed imminent, 
he boldly rode forward to confront the rebels. Drawing a 
peruke from his pocket, and waving it in their faces, he shouted: 
‘You sent me home last time with a bare pow, but to-day I 
have got a spare wig.’ They laughed, and the day was won. 

Many were the consequences of the ‘collieshangie’ at 
Morebattle, not the least agreeable being Mr. Tait’s book. It 
is In a manner a volume commemorative of the ‘ ter-jubilee’ of 
the Secession in the Borders, dating from the formation in 1739 
of the first little Seceder congregations at Gateshawbrae, More- 
battle, and at Stitchell. It gathers together the traditions, oral 
and written, of the Church life of the district during last 
century, but particularly of the congregations now forming 
the Kelso United Presbyterian Presbytery. Bitter beyond 
anything we know were the Church divisions of these days; 
and the narrower the religious and ecclesiastical grounds on 
which men differed, the fiercer and more rancorous were the 
feelings roused. The spirit of the time was crystallised in 
the shout of the school-boys to the master who had one of 
their comrades under correction : ‘ Hit him hard ; his faither’s 
an Anti-Burgher.’ The session records of the Anti-Burgher con- 
gregations literally speak volumes regarding their breadth of 
thought and their tender mercies towards those whose con- 
sciences did not take the same view of the ‘ Testimony ’ as their 
own. Heinous almost above Sabbath-breaking and ‘promiscuous 
dancing’ was the crime of listening to the preaching of a Burgher 
minister. For such ‘sin and scandal’ committed on ‘ the Lord’s 
Day’ Adam Redpath was closely dealt with in April 1776 by 
the Gateshawbrae session,!in spite of his profession of his ‘ great 
grief and sorrow,’ and promise ‘through grace to be more stead- 
fast to the principles of a Covenanted Reformation in time to 
come.’ Yet only a month later Mary Elliot is caught in a similar 
sin—(being ‘led away by means of her husband, who is a 
Burgher’)—and is, as it were, publicly stoned before the congre- 
gation of the elect. There is not a little in the records of 
scandal and discipline in this and other Seceding congregations 
to support the insinuation of a contemporary minister of Hou- 
nam, who says that their extreme principles and zeal are ‘ not 
supposed very favourable to morals and true piety.’ But Mr. 
Tait quotes as proof of the stern rectitude of the session in 
dealing with their Holy Willies the certificate granted to 
‘John Oliver, presently vintner in Kelso, removed out of this 
congregation upwards of four years ago under the scandal of 
defrauding several of his creditors, without ever to this day 
giving any satisfaction to them or to this congregation.’ Pious 
men no doubt they were, though not always according to know- 
ledge or even charity ; and sincere Christians, though often of 
the ‘crab-apple’ type and savour. Their lives and work are well 
worth being recorded and remembered. 


AN AMERICAN HERO. 


From Printing Office to the Court of St. fames’s: The Boyhood 
and Manhood of Benjamin Franklin, By W. M. THAYER, 
London : Hodder. 

About the time of the death of that worthy but rather ludi- 


crous person the late President Garfield, Mr. Thayer published 
a book about him called From Log Cabin to White House, and 
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the phrase had some vogue among the admirers of the murdered 

wentleman. It provoked upon this side of the Atlantic the ex- 

ceedingly offensive because substantially true retort that if Mr. 

Garfield did go from a log cabin to the White House, there 

was nothing so overwhelmingly wonderful about it, because he 
had not far to go. Mr. Thayer has resolved, in bestowing a 
similarly epigrammatic title upon his present volume, to secure 
himself against the risk of any such cruel taunt, and he has 
accordingly selected no less distinguished a locality than the 
British Court as the upper end of his antithesis. At the same 
time he has not written up to his title, for his biography really 
finishes where Franklin’s public life begins: on his independent 
establishment at Philadelphia after his return from his first 
journey to England. 

The work as a biography deserves the briefest description. 
Good Mr. Thayer ‘ possessed himself of a copy of Franklin’s 
Autobiography’—it may be hoped in the ‘ National Library’ 
edition of Messrs. Cassell, because that costs only threepence, 
andthe book is worth nomore. And out of this and some other 
biographical works of a more or less serious nature—(which may 
have come temporarily out of public libraries)—he has put to- 
gether a book telling the fairly well-known story of the early 
part of Franklin’s life at tedious length and in a broken-winded 
manner: that is to say, with constant stoppages to remark how 
extraordinary the story is, and how much the most remarkable 
man that ever lived Franklin was. Also the reader is reminded 
at due intervals that Watt made steam-engines, or Stephenson 
locomotives ; or that a farmer’s boy, known to the author or to 
some friend of the author’s, loved his book, abstained from theft 
and lying, and eventually became a minister of religion whose 
discourses attracted much attention in the neighbourhood of his 
place of worship. But Mr. Thayer’s book does not consist solely 
of plagiarism tempered by platitude. Its comparatively scanty 
materials are eked out by imaginary conversations between 
Benjamin and his friends or acquaintances, which Mr. Thayer 
has thought fit to render into modern American of the most 
marked and melancholy kind. One Adams, ‘a prominent 
citizen of Boston,’ had some talk with him. The beginning of 
it is rendered thus: ‘You are a great reader, I learn,’ he 
(Adams) said. ‘Yes, sir, I read considerable every day.’ 
Franklin, as every book about him—even this one—shows, had 
his faults, and very bad ones they were ; but as far as can be 
determined from his written works, a habit of murdering the 
King’s English was not one of them. If there is anything else 
about him as certain as that he was an immoral, dishonest, un- 
scrupulous, and rather hypocritical person, it is that he would 
have scorned to say that he read ‘considerable,’ even if so bar- 
barous a locution had ever presented itself to his mind. 

Abject though a work must be which is apparently designed 
for the solace of youth and is certainly constructed on the prin- 
ciples and by the methods already indicated, this one is in- 
teresting because it brings out clearly, rather in despite of 
the author, the circumstance that Franklin was by nature 
fraudulent and rapacious ; that his virtues, such as they were, 
were strictly based upon the most narrowly selfish principles ; 
and that his nauseating habit of making good little maxims 
was probably designed partly asa cloak for his natural dis- 
honesty and partly as a composition with Providence for his 
shortcomings in practical benevolence. As a boy, Franklin, 
by his own admission and Mr. Thayer’s, cheated his brother— 
(to whom he owed his ability to earn his own living)—in the 
meanest way, and deserted his afflicted parents with the most 
callous indifference. As a young man at Philadelphia, while he 
was living on the pay and the friendship of the printer Keimer, he 
wascontinually meditating how to supplantand ruinhim,in which 
he entirely succeeded ; and the smug satisfaction with which Mr, 
Thayer chronicles the fact is worthy of Benjamin himself. While 

he was in London he took advantage of the poverty of his friend 
Ralph to attempt to seduce Ralph’s mistress. At least that is 
his own account of it. Mr. Thayer passes over this painful 
episode with the observation that ‘an indiscreet act on his part 
offended Ralph.’ He became a professing Christian just when 
he had the sense to see that it would pay commercially. In 
short, the whole of that part of Franklin’s career with which 
Mr. Thayer deals is, to put it in three words, the career of a 
judicious and prosperous rogue. 

It is a point which students of ethics may, and to some extent 
do, argue, whether there is any better or in the long run any 
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other sort of virtue than the virtue of people of this type ; but 
the world at large is quite clear in the opinion that virtue de- 
liberately adopted with an eye to worldly profit, if it be virtue 
at all, is virtue of the least admirable kind. Mr. Thayer pro- 
bably agrees with the world at large. It is therefore pleasing 
that he should have selected as his hero a person who afforded 
one of the strongest practical examples that could be urged in 
support of the unpopular theory. Franklin died old, famous, 
rich, healthy (as far as any one dies healthy), holy, and in all 
human probability happy. All this because he stuck firmly to 
Number One, and never hesitated to do to the best of his great 
ability whatever his remarkably keen and strong judgment 
told him would improve Benjamin Franklin’s position in the 
world for any such ridiculous reason as that it was not right or 
would injure somebody else. The moral is: Why should not 
the American boy dolikewise? There is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of the question. This is not the article to say 
it in ; but how does Mr. Thayer like it ? 


PALLONTOLOGY. 


A Manual of Paleontology. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON and 
R. LYDEKKER. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

During the last decade there has been a deepening interest 
in the history of ancient life : a desire not only to ascertain the 
structure, habits, and distribution of all the animals and plants 
which have at any time flourished upon the surface of the globe 
or inhabited its waters, but to throw light upon the evolution of 
existing species from the generalised types of pristineages. The 
bibliography of the subject has been overwhelming : palzonto- 
logy has vindicated its claim to be regarded as a science worthy 
of separate and special study. Accordingly Professor Nicholson 
and Mr. Lydekker have been obliged to entirely recast and re- 
write this excellent manual in order to bring it up to date. It 
is to all intents and purposes an entirely new work. It is 
colossal in magnitude, containing over sixteen hundred pages; 
and no pains have been spared by the authors and publishers to 
make it intelligible, seeing that above fourteen hundred clear and 
well-drawn illustrations have been dispersed through its pages. A 
long introduction on the principles of the science has been con- 
tributed by Professor Nicholson, who also writes the portion on 
Invertebrates ; while Mr. Leydekker is responsible for the ac- 
count of the Vertebrates. The short chapter on the botany 
of the geologic deposits is jointly written. The authors have 
availed themselves of the work of the ablest authorities, and 
have assimilated the best in existence. They adopt Zittel’s 
definition of palzontological ‘ species’ as comprising all those 
individuals, or remains of individuals, which possess in com- 
mon an assemblage of constant characters, and which collec- 
tively constitute a distinctly circumscribed morphological series 
apart from all considerations relating to their range in time 
and in space. And this idea they work out with exemplary 
skill, vast reading, careful microscopical observation, and ex- 
treme caution. They draw rational conclusions from undoubted 
facts ; they never express their views dogmatically ; they rarely 
speculate; and they never theorise. And as a record of un- 
disputed facts their work is exceedingly valuable ; as a text-book 
there is nothing equal to it in the language. 

Considering the general accuracy of all the details, it is 
almost a pity to detract by ‘the estimation of a hair’ from the 
general excellence of the work by any allusion to oversights. 
But in our necessarily general reading we have been sur- 
prised to find no reference to the nail-marked annelids which 
the Duke of Argyll found in the north-west of Scotland and 
near Inveraray, and which caused such a heated discussion 
a year ago in the Royal Society of Edinburgh. There the 
highest geological authorities did not hesitate to ascribe them 
to animal, vegetable, mineral origin, though Mr. Etheridge, a 
distinguished authority on palzontology, agreed with the Duke 
that they were the result of worm-markings. Nor is there 
any mention made of the remarkable lake-balls lately found in 
South Uist. It seems unaccountable, moreover, that in the full 
description of diatoms and their deposits no mention is made 
of the diatomaceous deposits in Skye. We are told of the 
celebrated deposit of Bohemia, of which it is calculated that no 
less than forty-one thousand millions go to make up a single 
cubic inch ; and of the equally wonderful deposit in Richmond 
(Virginia), with Mr. Nicholson’s original drawings. We are 
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also told of the deposits of Oran in Africa and of Cassel. 
But about Skye and Lewis there is silence. In the lone 
Loch Cuithir a diatomaceous deposit of exceptionally rich 
quality wis found two years ago ; and already it has become 
a source of employment to the people there. It is the purest 
diatomite yet discovered for the manufacture of ultramarine, 
In its coarser form, called from the German deposit Avese/guhr, 
it is used in the manufacture of dynamite. It is exceedingly 
fortunate that pure diatomite has been discovered in the Heb- 
rides of exceptional quality and in large quantities. 

The materials for the science of palxontology are drawn 
en:irely from the province of the geologist. Fossils are de- 
rived from rocks. Accordingly our authors trespass -upon 
the domain of geology to obtain some knowledge of the origin, 
composition, and mode of occurrence of the rocks in which the 
deposits and traces of life in past ages are found. In the 
introduction Professor Nicholson describes the successive 
aqueous rocks which contain fossils, and details their leading 
physical characters, their chief varieties, their mode of origin, 
and their historical succession. Considering the constant pro- 
duction of carbonate of lime by various animals and plants, it 
is not surprising to find on investigation that many limestones 
are more or less extensively composed of skeletons cemented 
by a crystalline matrix. Among the coelenterate animals the 
principal lime-makers are the true corals, Sea-lilies also de- 
mand special mention in this connection. Mr. Nicholson re- 
gards the regional crystallisation of limestones as due to the 
application of great pressure to deeply buried masses of these 
rocks, raised to a moderately high temperature and impreg- 
nated with water holding more or less powerful chemical agents 
in solution. He next directs our attention to the tests by 
which the age of any particular bed may be determined : viz. 
superposition and organic remains. So far as local deposits 
are concerned there is no difficulty ; but in comparing rocks 
in one country with those in a far-distant region the ordinary 
methods break down. Paleontologists are not yet agreed 
as to the proper method of procedure ; and the conditions 
under which different systems have been deposited have not 
been identical. 
attached by observers to the age of the rocks in which any 


Too much weight, our author thinks, has been 


given fossil occurred : attention must be directed to the con- 
ditions under which the deposits were formed. These are 
generally estuarine, lacustrine, or fluviatile in origin ; and the 
dissimilarity in the fossils in homotaxial beds is dependent on 
the distance in space of the beds, and is not due to difference 
of origin. The old idea that the successive fauna and flora 
observable in the several areas had been universally distributed 
over the whole globe is exploded: in Nature the chronologi- 
cal succession of the rocks, as determined by fossil remains, is 
local and not universal : 
Huxley. 

Professor Nicholson cannot agree with M. Barraude as to the 


a view made familiar by Professor 


doctrine of ‘ colonies.’ It often occurs that a species, having dis- 
appeared in one region, is found in deposits of a later age in an- 
other area. These temporary appearances of a later fauna in the 
midst of an older fauna are termed colonies ; but M. Barraude’s 
explanation, though accounting for the phenomenon in Bohemia, 
is notapplicable elsewhere. in this connection he considers the 
main causes of the numerous breaks and gaps in the palzonto- 
logical record. One is to be found in the vast spaces of time 
which are not represented by any formation of rock. The 
work of rock-deposition is an intermittent process, whereas the 
changes in a fauna, if slowly effected, are continuous. Another 
cause is the thinning out of beds: each individual bed in any 
group of stratified rocks may be regarded as an unequal mass, 
thickest in the centre and gradually tapering towards the cir- 
cumierence. According to Dr. John Murray and the Abbé 
Renard, a very important deficiency exists in the series of 
sedimentary deposits known to us as forming the existing dry 
land, in so far as the series is without any representatives of the 
peculiar deposits which are now in process of formation in the 
deep sea. But Professor Nicholson considers that it would be 
hazardous to conclude that all the sedimentary rocks have been 
laid down near land. In many cases fossils enable us to come 
to important conclusions as to the climate of the period in 
which they lived. According to Professor Neumayr, the exist- 


ence of definite climatic zones can be demonstrated by the 
Considerable variations of climate have 


evidence of fossils. 
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occurred in all periods subsequent to the appearance of living 
beings upon the earth. 7 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with the evoly. 
tion of organic types in time. It discusses the primordial types 
of life, the introduction of new species, the abrupt appear. 
ance of new species, the relative persistence of species in 
time, the relative range of morphological types in space, the 
extinction of types, the evolution of types from pre-existing 
forms, and the general profusion of organic types. If we 
construct a general or ideal type for any great group of 
animals, then it is found that the fossil animals of the same 
group are generally nearer to this type than are its living repre- 
sentatives. Thus there is a progression from the lower to the 
higher, from the more generalised to the more specialised. Yet 
there is no paleontological evidence which would certainly 
establish any particular theory as to the precise modus operandi 
of some general law of evolution. It is confessed that with re- 
gard more particularly to Darwin’s ‘ origin of species by means 
of natural selection’ the evidence of paleontology cannot be 
said to be conclusive. 


A NEW WORDSWORTH. 


Selections from Wordsworth. By WILLIAM KNIGHT and other 
Members of the Wordsworth Society. With Preface and 
Notes. London: Kegan Paul. 

Professor Knight and his colleagues have shown excellent 
judgment in compiling their new anthology from the poems of 
Wordsworth. It is hardly necessary to say that there is no 
great writer to whose works the process of selection can be 
applied.so advantageously as it can to Wordsworth’s: so pro- 
saic is the mass of his verse, so interminable are the arid flats, 
or, as Mr. Frederick Wedmore more beautifully puts it, the 
‘deserts of literary limpness,’ across which he compels the 
Professor Knight’s 
is the best anthology which has been made from Wordsworth’s 


seeker after verbal treasure-trove to plod. 


writings, being in several respects preferable, we think, to 
that compiled by Mr. Matthew Arnold for the ‘Golden Trea 
sury’ series. Arnold adhered throughout to the edition 
of 1832, the superiority of which to the final text of 1849 is 
at least questionable ; while Professor Knight has in the 
case of each poem selected from the various editions which- 
ever text seemed to him the best, nor have we noticed a 
single instance in which his choice does not appear thoroughly 
justified. Arnold assorted the poems into classes : ballads, 
lyrics, narrative poems, etc. ; whereas Professor Knight—and 
again we consider his decision a sound one—has adopted a 
chronological arrangement, thereby, as he observes, exhibiting 
the growth of Wordsworth’s genius, and enabling the reader 
to follow its successive stages. Arnold’s selection consisted 
wholly of complete poems, for J/argaret, which he included 
in his book, although inserted in 7he Excursion, is really 
a story standing by itself. Professor Knight’s volume con- 
tains one or two fragmentary extracts—from the Prelude, 
from the Prologue to Peter Bell, and from The White Doe 
of Rylstone. 
mens from an artist’s work is nearly always a bad one; 
but if it ever is defensible then it is in the case of Words- 


No doubt the practice of breaking off speci- 


worth, whose work is so unequal, and whose golden lines are 
so frequently embedded in piles of verbiage. Several magniti- 
cent passages might have been transferred from 7he Excursion 
(a work which has no artistic unity) without doing violence to 
the most sensitive literary conscience. ‘These passages ex- 
cepted, all that is best in Wordsworth is included in Professor 
Knight’s volume. And yet, small as the book is, it contains a 
great deal in which none but a Wordsworthian can recognise 
aught save commonplace ideas, bald expression, slip-shod and 
doggerel verse. No doubt we are spared Wordsworth at his 
lowest. Here (though Mr. Browning, we learn from the pre- 
face, was anxious for its inclusion) you shall look in vain for 
such a miracle of bathos as 
‘What 's the matter, what's the matter 
With Goody Blake and Harry Gill 
That evermore their teeth do chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still?’ 

Nevertheless the Wordsworth whom Professor Knight intro- 
duces to us—though he has left the great mass of his rubbish- 
heaps behind him—again and again comes trailing clouds of 
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yerbiage and droning with the drone of the prig. What can any 
but a Wordsworthian say in favour of such verses as these : 
‘In distant countries have I been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man —a man full-grown— 
Weep in the public roads, alone.’ 
‘ «She has been dead, sir, many a day” ; 
‘Hush, boys! you ’re telling me a lie ; 
It was your Mother, as I say !” 
And in the twinkling of an eye 
‘*‘Come! come !”’ cried one.’ 
‘Few months of life has he in store, 
As he to you will tell, 
For still the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 
My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited ; 
And now I fear that you ‘Il expect 
Some tale will be related ’ ? 


The gentlest reader, if not a Wordsworthian, cannot be patient 
with such doggerel. And there is a good deal of it in Pro- 
fessor Knight’s volume, so slender in bulk is Wordsworth’s 
poetic legacy. But one has only to turn to the imperishable 
Ode, to the half-dozen or so of peerless lyrics, to the sonnets, 
so pure in style, so informed with lofty thought, so noble in 
build, so deep and grave in harmony, not only to forget Words- 
worth’s sins against art, his lack of humour and his constant 
lapses into bathos and balderdash, but almost to read with 
patience Mr. Matthew Arnold’s outrageous over-estimate of his 
genius. 

Professor Knight’s preface is short and sensible. It con- 
tains an extract from a letter by Robert Browning, who had 
been asked to name what he held to be the twenty best poems 
that Wordsworth had written. ‘All I can affirm,’ said Brown- 
ing, ‘is that I treasure as precious every poem written during 
about the first twenty years of the poet’s life’—by which he 
presumably meant the twenty years following the production of 
Wordsworth’s first poem ; after that ‘the assiduous stirring up 
of the mixture is too apparent and obtrusive.’ For a member 
of the Wordsworth Society Professor Knight speaks with com- 
parative sanity of the poet subjected to adoration. Neverthe- 
less he puts this question ; ‘ Why should not the masses both 
know and appreciate him [Wordsworth] as much as they ap- 
preciate Scott and Burns?’ Of course only a Wordsworthian— 
that is, a devotee whose fanaticism blinds him alike to the 
shortcomings of his idol and the merits of other poets—could 
seriously ask such a question. The answer to it is patent to all 
who are not Wordsworthians. And to answer it so as to satisfy 
or enlighten a Wordsworthian were a hopeless endeavour. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


Warren Hastings. ‘English Men of Action’ Series. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL. London: Macmillan. 

The man who writes on Warren Hastings has one great dis- 
advantage to contend against, and many minor advantages to 
assist him. It is inevitable that one should compare his work 
with Macaulay’s brilliant essay, which is certainly the best its 
author ever wrote ; and it is just as inevitable that the compari- 
son with those pages, which warm the fancy like some ‘ cordial 
julep, should be to his disadvantage. But then Macaulay had 
his faults. Too much of late years has been made of these 
by writers who could not ‘strain from hard-bound brains’ a 
paragraph as good as the worst he ever composed ; but they 
exist, and they are grave enough: the graver that they were 
not caused by want of knowledge but by want of light. Mac- 
aulay, there is no denying it, preferred the telling to the true, 
And then, though his knowledge was enormous, many facts were 
not accessible at the time he wrote. These last years have 
been years of patient research, so that much has been ferreted 
out enabling us to understand so recent a period better. Think 
what a flood of light is thrown on the Nuncomar trial by 
Busteed’s Echoes of Old Calcutta and Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
Nuncomar and Impey! Sir Alfred Lyall, though by no means 
a brilliant writer, has a lucid style ; he has a great knowledge 
of Indian life ; he has mastered all the authorities ; he is quite 
impartial, and anxious to get at the truth alone. His picture of 
Hastings is more commonplace, one might almost say more 
vulgar, than Macaulay’s ; but it strikes one as likely to be much 
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more like life. And even in these colourless pages the story of 
the life of India’s first Governor-General has an interest of its 
own. That interest is due to two things : one, that he guided 
the destinies of India at what was for us the most critical period 
of its history. In 1757, when Hastings, then twenty-five years 
old, was a prisoner at Moorshedebad, Clive gained the victory 
at Plassey. This determined that we were to be the rulers of 
India, for Coote’s victories at Arcot, Wandewash, and Pondi- 
cherry were merely completing acts. Up to that time we had 
been merely traders, and it was a considerable period before we 
recognised our true position. It was Hastings who first saw 
it clearly, adapted our modes of rule thereto, and struck the 
blows that did so much to make our power a mighty fact. The 
second point of permanent interest is his impeachment. Here 
the English nation first became deeply interested in the affairs 
of an extremely remote dependency ; here first did India have 
a powerful effect on home politics. 

Hastings’ career really began when in 1772, at the age of 
forty, he was appointed Governor of Bengal. He held this 
post for two years, during which he busied himself in making a 
fresh assessment of the land revenue, in suppressing the vast 
tribes of organised robbers who preyed on the country, in 
generally improving the internal administration of his pro- 
vince. Externally he did what he could to stem the tide of 
Mahratta invasion whilst helping Shuja-u-Dowlah to crush the 
Rohillas: which last business, if it does not deserve all the abuse 
of Burke and Macaulay, was still a discreditable transaction. 
Then came Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773. By it Bengal 
and its dependencies were placed under a Governor-General 
and four councillors with authority over Madras and Bombay. 
Hastings—(with the warm assent of Burke, be it noted)— 
was made Governor-General the First. This wasa distinct step 
in advance. Another measure was more questionable. A 
Supreme Court of Judicature, quite independent of the execu- 
tive authority, was appointed to sit at Calcutta and administer 
English law to the natives of India, and Sir Elijah Impey was 
made Chief-Justice thereof. There was an unconscious audacity, 
a sort of perfection of pigheadedness, in this idea that would 
be ludicrous had the interests involved been less momen- 
tous. Our law, criminal, common, and Chancery alike, was at 
about its worst ; but it was the object of inordinate admiration. 
It was simply superimposed upon a people absolutely out of 
sympathy with its every detail, under the delusion that we 
were giving them the greatest blessing. Everybody knows what 
happened when the new state of things got into something like 
working order. Three of the councillors really appointed to 
act asa check on Hastings went dead against him, so that he 
was almost ousted from government. The sympathies of the 
judges were with him. Then Nuncomar, his unscrupulous 
enemy, boldly charged him with ‘ corruption, peculation, and 
connivance at embezzlement on a grand scale.’ The majority 
of the councillors were proceeding to inquire into these accusa- 
tions, when Nuncomar was suddenly arrested on a charge of 
forgery ; bail was refused him, he was tried by Impey, he was 
found guilty,condemned,and hanged; and nobody wasafterwards 
found to prefer charges against the Governor-General. These 
are the facts ; but there is still great discussion as to how they 
are to be explained. Are we to believe with Burke and 
Macaulay that it was alla plot between judge and governor? 
or with Mr. Justice Stephen that Hastings had nothing to 
do with the matter, and that Impey simply did the duties 
of his office? Possibly the true explanation is to be found 
between the two theories. There was no systematic under- 
standing between Hastings and Impey, and the charge of 
forgery almost certainly arose independently of either. Yet it 
seems most likely that Hastings gave it some sort of support, 
whilst Impey took full advantage of his powers in refusing 
bail and refusing a respite. Even in our own day judges will 
treat the same man differently (the two trials of the editor of 
The Freethinker before Mr. Justice North and the Lord Chief- 
Justice are much in point). Provincial judges are much more 
biassed than those who administer the law in London or 
Edinburgh. At that time Calcutta was a comparatively 
small place. Party passion ran very strongly there, and we 
know that Impey was all in favour of Hastings. He was perfectly 
well aware how important it was that Nuncomar should be put 
away: so that when he got his opportunity he used it. One 
puts this view forward with some hesitation, It is a mere 
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hypothesis, and Sir James Stephen, who has investigated 
the matter as no such matter was ever investigated before, 
maintains the perfect honesty of the whole trial; but what is 
here stated is very much the view of Sir Alfred Lyall. Nothing 
could be more judicial and judicious than this part of his 
book. We must pass over the rest of the Governor-General’s 
record in India: his complete triumph over his opponents, the 
subjection of Benares to the Company, his many wise admini- 
strative reforms, his romantic marriage with the Baroness Im- 
hoff—all find due place in this volume before us. In 1785 he 
resigned and returned to England, and on the 13th February 
three years after, his trial ‘for high crimes and misdemeanours’ 
was begun in Westminster Hall before the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. 

It is impossible to think of the trial without remembering 
Macaulay’s brilliant picture of the opening scene. Even if the 
allusions to *Saint Cecilia’ (Mrs. Sheridan), ‘the rich peacock 
hangings of Mrs. Montague’ (the reference is no doubt to the 
Blue-Stocking Club), and so on, are a little romantic, still 
they all give colour and variety. Sir Alfred Lyall pre- 
tends to nothing of the kind; but instead we have a very 
careful And complete account of the causes that led to the 
impeachment. These were many. Public attention had 
lately been directed to India: an opinion that the Company 
were a bad set of rulers had acquired great force. A power- 
ful Opposition seized on the question as a good one on which 
to attack the Government, but Pitt took the wind out of their 
sails by joining withthem. Then there was the personal enmity 
of Sir Philip Francis and his set, more effective from the in- 
judicious conduct of the mediocre men who advised Hastings. 
As for himself, he understood nothing about home politics ; but 
he showed very clearly that in his own opinion he deserved not 
impeachment but the greatest rewards the State had to bestow. 
This was not a wise attitude. It increased the desire to lay 
low that haughty head. These were all somewhat low motives, 
yet higher were not wanting. Burke and his friends were 
firmly convinced that they did well to be angry; nor will any 
deny that there was much in Hastings’ career to which grave 
objection might very legitimately be taken. The trial itself was 
a preposterous business. The Court sat every year from 1788 
to 1794, but there were only 118 sittings, and they rarely got 
to such work as they did before two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The whole thing, too, was impeded by forms and ceremonies 
very imposing for once in a way but in the end a great waste 
of time. Public interest vanished long ere the end, because 
between 1788 and 1794 there was the French Revolution with 
the execution of the King and all the attendant horrors. Of 
course the tribunal acquitted Hastings. What else could be 
done in the circumstances ? 

It may still be asked was that acquittal just? The answer is 
not, perhaps, difficult. The character and career of Warren 
Hastings are like a picture which presents a different aspect 
from different points of view. If you scan each part in detail and 
apply the abstract morality of the schools, you will find abund- 
ance to condemn ; if you regard him as a whole, if you ponder 
on the enormous difficulties which he encountered from above, 
from below, from around, you will say that he deserved so well 
of Britain that not many have deserved better. 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY. 


Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, D.D. Cambridge: University Press. 

This book is described as the first instalment of the 
second edition of a work published by Dr. Cunningham in 
1882. It might almost, as the author remarks, be issued 
as new; for it contains at least twice as much matter as 
the corresponding portion of the first edition, and has been 
completely recast. This description, however, fails to do justice 
to the immense improvements which the writer has effected in 
almost every particular. The earlier volume was an attempt to 
cover the whole ground of English economic history, beginning 
with the ‘English, as described by Cesar and Tacitus, and 
leaving them with the Factory Acts and Free Trade of the 
nineteenth century. It showed obvious signs of hasty compila- 
tion, was badly proportioned, and was often inaccurate. At 
the same time, however, it was generally admitted that, as 
practically the first attempt at a complete survey of Eng- 
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lish economic history, it was both valuable and _interest- 
ing. In preparing a second edition Dr. Cunningham has 
wisely restricted his first volume to the early and middle ages, 
and we hope that on subsequent occasions the process of bisec- 
tion will be carried further, until we have a volume devoted 
entirely to the origins. In the meantime we congratulate 
Dr. Cunningham heartily on the magnificent progress made 
towards the construction of an adequate work on the history 
of the English people from the economic point of view. It is 
unfortunate that his title is rather suggestive of a purely com- 
mercial history, and gives only a faint indication of the variety 
and importance of the contents. As a matter of fact, it is much 
more a life of the English people than Green’s Short History, 
although it is by no means such easy reading. 

At the outset Dr. Cunningham attains a higher level than 
he has yet reached. The introductory essay, in which the 
scope of economic history and its relations to constitutional 
and general history are treated, is admirable alike in style, sub- 
stance, and method. The writer shows a grasp not only of his 
own department of history but of all the great historical factors 
which make for national development. He points out that the 
industrial elements cannot be simply extracted and set aside, 
but that they can only be realised and understood in connec- 
tion with the political, moral, and religious conceptions and 
practices of the time. He draws a striking contrast between 
the past and the present, and shows plainly that he has com- 
pletely surmounted the first and greatest difficulty of the social 
historian—the danger of reading modern ideas and _ inter- 
pretations into the phenomena of earlier stages of develop- 
ment. An occasional relapse in the body of the work from 
the standpoint of the historian to that of the modern social 
reformer only serves to mark by contrast the author’s 
general success in avoiding the besetting sin of those who 
write history simply to illustrate preconceived theories. 
Dr. Cunningham has not only formed a just conception 
of the nature and difficulties of his problem, he has not 
only described in excellent terms the duties of the economic 
historian: he has also bestowed a vast amount of industry 
and research on the collection and selection of materials. For 
some years English economists were treated to essays on the 
value of the historical method and to diatribes on the emptiness 
of the English school and the fulness of the Teutonic. But the 
writers who were so ready to point out the right path took care 
never to venture one step therein themselves. They talked 
largely of the necessity of tracing the development of economic 
institutions, they paraded all the terminology of the theory of 
evolution; in a word they showed to a nicety the way the work 
should be done: but there they stopped. Dr. Cunningham, 
like Mr. Seebohm, Professor Thorold Rogers, and others, has 
been working for years at grouping and interpreting the 
materials of social history collected from chronicles, records, 
preambles to statutes, and the like, and has produced a work 
which will prove invaluable to every historical student. 

In a book that covers such a range and involves so many and 
so various difficulties it would be easy to point out faults of omis- 
sion and commission. Seeing, for example, that Britain was an 
important Roman province for more than three centuries, some 
of the space devoted to threshing again the descriptions of 
German agriculture by Casar and Tacitus in language too 
brief to be free from ambiguity might well have been given to 
an account of the Roman administration, for which there are 
ample materials. Without going so far as Coote or Seebohm 
in attaching importance to Roman survivals and influences, 
and even supposing that the extermination theory is correct, a 
chapter on the Roman occupation would have been a valuable 
addition. Nor is the account of the Saxon economy so com- 
plete as might have been expected, especially in the matter of 
early land charters. The summing up of the pre-Norman 
system in the phrase ‘the whole social fabric was kept together 
by a number of contracts between different holders of land’ 
and the further reference to ‘contracts’ between the lord of the 
manor and the serf are instances, happily rare, of a looseness of 
language which is apt to spring from and to cause confusion 
of thought. Again, it is certainly misleading to speak of the 
entire absence of commercial credit as a basis for transactions of 
any kind in the fourteenth century, as it also is to say that there 
were no instruments of credit, except, perhaps, a few foreign 
bills, and that practically this state of things continued till the 
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end of the seventeenth century. If Dr. Cunningham will refer 
to Schanz he will see that the development of credit is one of 
the most interesting phenomena of the medizval period. There 
are many topics of economic interest to which sufficient attention 
has not been given, whilst on the other hand, having regard to 
the proportions of the work, too much space is often devoted to 
matters which have been often fully treated by writers on con- 
stitutional or general history. We hear too little of the food, 
clothing, and shelter of the bulk of the people, too little of the 
streets and buildings, lighting and fuel, ferries and bridges and so 
forth ; and we hear too much of the personal character and con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional tendencies of particularmonarchs, 
The account of the Friars is singularly inadequate, and indeed 
the ecclesiastical influences of the mediaval period are as a 
whole insufficiently examined. Before he again issues an en- 
larged and revised edition, Dr. Cunningham would do well to 
glance through Chaucer and the volumes of Podztical Songs in 
the ‘ Rolls’ series. It is also impossible to be satisfied with the 
relative importance or want of importance assigned to the 
Tudor period, in which we have in nearly every department of 
economic life the transition from medizval to modern ideas 
and institutions. But when all is said, Dr. Cunningham has 
produced a work which every student of English history must 
read. 
FICTION. 


O Wonder Ineffable! O Time! O Fate! O Nouns! O 
Adjectives! There is not only a foothold, not only a rock, an 
island—there is a whole continent of hope for the future of 
humanity ; and a lady, one Mrs. Worthey, has made the dis- 
covery. We have not heard of her before, but in the preface to 
the work in which she sets forth her results (7he New Con- 
tinent. London: Macmillan) she declares she is ‘a woman, 
not rich, not learned, not beautiful,’ but gifted all the same with 
unusual faculties of yearning and gush. She addresses herself 
to ‘all ye who have struggled with doubt, all ye desolate 
ones’: ‘even to’ the foolish person whom she styles ‘the 
humble, hopeless waiter, silent in the darkness’ ; she addresses 
herself to ‘all ye’ (and to ‘the humble, hopeless waiter’) at two 
volumes’ length, and in the style in which Mr. Gladstone de- 
lights. To convey her discovery she tells a tale of yearning. 
Once upon a time there was (as in Pendennis) a child named 
Laura Bell ; she had a mother, who was named Mrs. Bell, and 
who had ‘a method’ of ‘forming her children,’ and ‘ implanted 
in their minds a generalising tendency.’ It was, no doubt, in 
consequence of this ‘ generalising tendency’ that Laura very 
early began to yearn. She yearned when she was ‘ hardly four- 
teen, sitting ‘curled up in an oak tree’ on the Bell domain ; 
she was even then ‘awake to many of the problems of life’ ; she 
was especially awake to her need of ‘a friend to whom I can tel] 
all I feel, and who will tell me all’—who would, in short, yearn 
with her. When they removed to town so that she might go 
to school, she did so yearn at the International Exhibition of 
1862 that ‘the union of the human race in that Exhibition 
brought to her mind’--(the mature mind of fourteen)—‘the 
noblest prophecies of Isaiah’; and when she went to school 
at ‘The Ladies’ College in Harley Street’ (‘an august building 
supported’ on ‘four pillars’) she yearned in the very face of 
the late F. D. Maurice when he lectured on English literature ; 
and still she could find no ‘friend’ who would yearn with her. 
For one brief ecstatic moment she thought she had found such 
in a school-girl named Lucy, who had ‘cloudy hair, consisting 
of a long plait in a circle’; but she was mistaken. About this 
time she gave free play to ‘the generalising tendency im- 
planted’ in her by her mother: she became critical, critical 
in the first place of the author of her being and of the famous 
‘method’: ‘she saw,’ we are told, ‘that her mother was no 
encyclopedia.’ Thereupon she sat down and ‘wrote in her 
private book’ about being ‘put’ by her own superior discrimi- 
nation ‘on a pedestal’; about seeing ‘things in a truer light’ ; 
about being ‘more really myself than I am now’ ; above all, 


about the necessity of finding ‘an alter ego. Especially 


did she now become critical of current evangelical doctrines, 
and settled in a little less than no time, this ‘warm and 
wilful thing,’ that the most notorious of them are unscriptural. 
But anon there came a day when she went on a visit to the 
old home in the country. ‘There was the ivy-covered house, 
the rustic gate, the encircling firs : the thicket, with its furze- 
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bushes, wild thyme, and aspens, its bluebells and its skylarks’ ; 
—yes, there was they all; and there most of all was a certain 
Mme. de Varenne, a French Protestant, whose ‘face brought 
to mind 1 Cor. xiii.’ In that lady she finds a responsive yearn- 
ing, and through her she makes the acquaintance of the young 
gentleman (the lady’s son) with whom in the end she elects to 
yearn all her lifelong. How wild the imbroglio is in which 
these young people are involved may be guessed from the 
weird shadows that flit through the book—shadows of a pro- 
fessor of ‘the higher life,’ of a preacher in a Positivist con- 
venticle, ofa lecturer on science, and of a ‘ Professor of Liberty’; 
and from the fact that the amazing Laura bought, read, and was 
made desperate by the late Matthew Arnold’s Literature and 
Dogma several years before it appeared! At length, how- 
ever, ‘ by persevering search’ they ‘attained at last Synthesis 
—Positivism, the religion of Humanity’; and at that wretched 
pass we leave them. Leave them with joy. 

The hero of M. Georges Vautier’s Monsieur Badaud (Paris : 
Librairie de l’Art), a maker of jams in a provincial town, is the 
husband of a strong-minded wife and the father of a large 
family of daughters. The settlement in life of her two eldest 
is the aim of Madame ; but Denis, honest man, is not so suc- 
cessful in preserves as he could wish, and he finds that the 
taxes are the last straws which break the back of his balance- 
sheet. How he declaims against taxes first to his friends over 
their nightly game of dominoes, then on the hustings, and 
finally in the Chamber of Deputies ; how his unclothed statue 
is set up in the market-place : how Saint Cinnatus is his model ; 
and how like that pagan hero he returns to his jam-making 
when his country has no longer need of him—all this and much 
more is told by M. Vautier with many a jape and with no small 
knowledge of the places where the political shoe pinches in 
France. The book is really amusing—much more so, in fact, 
than if it belonged to that class against which legislation has 
recently been considered necessary ; and the illustrations are 
faithful to their models : it is not the artist’s fault that they are 
not prettier. 

Currie, Curtis and Co., Crammers (London : Remington), by 
C. J. Hyne, is a harum-scarum sketch of the inception and 
establishment of a cramming institution by a strangely assorted 
trio of Cambridge graduates. It has not been written with 
a purpose, and no trio inthe art of cramming need look to 
learn anything of his craft from it. Indeed the serious aspects 
of the question are ignored, and Mr. Hyne has perilled his suc- 
cess on his proficiency in conversational epigram and his know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the youthful graduate, 
It was not wise, however, to despise plot and neglect characteri- 
sation as he hasdone. Some of his padding is bright and good, 
but it covers no bones. More, for instance, might have been 
made out of the tepid loves of Mary (the housemaid) and young 
Brown (one of the crammees), which merely involve a dinner 
in disaster and all but ruin the reputation of the establishment. 
The impromptu songs scattered over the book may have had a 
bouquet of their own at first blossoming ; but the bloom is off 
the petals now, and they were not worth preserving. It would 
be worth Mr. Hyne’s while to make his next a more serious 
effort. As for Love and Disbelief (London: Roper) it avowedly 
‘launches’ what Mr. J. Yule Cleland (the author) brazenly calls 
‘a religious novel.’ As such it is worse than anything of the kind 
we remember to have read. Story! God bless you! he has 
none to tell, sir! But he has an infinite amount of ‘ mental and 
spiritual questionings.’ He has two young men who mentally and 
spiritually question the live-long day (and we should imagine 
the dead-long night); and he has a blatant secularist who 
neglects his family, and an irreproachable chapel-going artisan, 
with two daughters ‘in the choir, which quiristers ‘in respect 
to size... were so large as never to appear to lack an inch 
for the ordinary purposes of life, and so moderately large as by 
no possibility to seem awkward or in the way.’ Concerning 
these vocalists the author makes his bedraggled Julia (daughter 
of the blatant secularist) exclaim: ‘They does look so nice, 
they does; they allus goes out so nice, they does.’ Mr. 
Cleland’s knowledge of the ‘ burning questions’ of theology is 
about as extensive and peculiar as his acquaintance with the 
Cockney dialect ; and with that we leave his book to those 
who are interested in that kind of twaddle. 

It is right that a shilling dreadful should be printed in large 
type, done up in a flaring red cover, and adorned with an 
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ominous title and a tremendous frontispiece. But none of these 
singly nor all put together make up for an absolute lack of pur- 
pose and interest in the story or a superabundant fatuity in the 
people whose doings are described. Moreover, forgery, kid- 
napping, and insanity, and even religious discussions between 
believing and unbelieving heroes and heroines, can be so 
utilised by a competent hand as to result in a production from 
whose dulness even a railway reader will seek and find refuge 
in the advertisement sheet of his morning paper. If there be 
any sceptic who doubts the eternal truth of these propositions, 
let him procure and peruse Mr. John Max’s fascinating work 
In Chains of Fate (London: Field and Tuer). Its cost is only 
one shilling, and from some booksellers it can probably be ob- 
tained for ninepence. Much more considerable is Mr. B. 
Pullen Burry, author of Eleanor Lewknor (London : Reming- 
ton), who has a very extensive knowledge of the history and 
development of the Church of England, and a very proper re- 
spect for it. But his attempt to discover his views by the mouth 
ofa Ritualistic clergyman in the pages of a desperately dull 
novel is distressing in the extreme. His dialogue is prosaic, 
his plot of the most visionary and meagre; so that Eleanor 
Lewknor is of those books with which one needs to wrestle 
as with a great narcotic. The theology is orthodox ; but that 
is all,and there are many to whom that even will be worse than 
nothing. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS., 


Some Geographical Manuals (Blackie) promise to be useful. 
Indeed, the first two are very good. In them W. G. Baker 
attempts to teach geography through the intelligence rather 
than the memory, chiefly by a wide and varied use of ‘illus- 
trated diagrams, views, maps, models, and specimens.’ Cer- 
tain of the ‘views’—as Morning, Midday, and Evening—have 
already done the state some service; but the balloon views 
are excellent, and the same may be said of the maps. Taking 
the first volume, for example, one finds the outline of ‘ Kent,’ 
on page 38, the letterpress of which is limited to six towns and 
one river, to be a thoroughly practical piece of school-book work. 
So also is ‘ The World in one View’ (p. 110). The text may be 
commended without reserve : it is simple, clear, direct, yet not 
childish ; above all it is interesting. Lesson 57, on the ‘Won- 
ders of the Yellowstone Region,’ the quotation from Mrs. 
Speedy’s Wanderings in the Soudan, which describes a ‘ Desert 
Journey in East Africa’ (Lesson 55), and Lesson 45, on ‘ The 
Shape of the Earth, are admirably fitted both to excite and 
gratify a healthy curiosity in the young mind. 

The well-known American edition of Williams’s /ztroduction 
to Chemisiry (London: Gunn) has found its way into several 
important schools in Britain as a manual intermediate between 
the chemical primer and the detailed text-book. Mr. Lascelles, 
of Harrow School, used it with much success for a year, and 
undertook to edit and revise it for immediately pressing educa- 
tionalpurposes. ‘Ihe editor has adhered as closely as possible 
to the author's plan, while making such changes and improve- 
ments as have suggested themselves to him during his use 
of it among his pupils. As an outline of the science it is 
admirable ; the student never afterwards requires to unlearn 
anything, but has only to fill up his information in greater 
detail from larger works. It contains upwards of a hundred 
well-selected experiments, with suitable diagrams and accurate 
chemical nomenclature. The information is thoroughly up to 
date. For example, in discussing the size of molecules he 
refers to Sir William Thomson’s Popular Lectures on Science, 
and mentions that if a drop of water were magnified to the 
size of the earth, and its molecules enlarged in the same pro- 
portion, they would appear larger than fine shot, but not so large 
as cricket balls. He also quotes from a recent German work 
that a deposit of silver has been obtained less than the ten- 
millionth of an inch inthickness. The work is well balanced 
into sixty chapters, each chapter being complete. Under the 
heading of ‘ Fermentation’ is discussed the propagation of the 
most infectious diseases. The work is, therefore, eminently 
practical and exceedingly useful. First Steps in Electricity 
(New York: Merrill), by Charles Barnard, is one of the best 
of text-books ; for Mr. Barnard has combined instruction and 
amusement with a skill which renders his work acceptable to 
young people not only in but also out of school hours. 

History of King Alfred the Great of England. By Jacob 
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Abbott. (Glasgow: Blackie.) It used to be the habit to credit 
King Alfred with most of our institutions, as ‘trial by jury, the 
‘University of Oxford,” and so forth. A more critical age 
has changed all that, and indeed he might as reasonably have 
been credited with the Free Kirk. Yet much solid matter for 
interest remains attached to his name. Mr. Abbott tells the 
story of his life pleasantly, though perhaps with more detail 
than is desirable in a school-book. The biography is largely 
based on Asser, which was inevitable, yet it ought to be 
remembered that though Asser is a contemporary, his work as 
we have it must have been embellished by other hands. Pauli, 
Freeman, and other authorities have no doubt been consulted. 
Mr. Abbott gives some not uninteresting extracts from the old 
mythical history of England before Alfred, and indeed before 
Cesar: that history which is probably best known to modern 
readers from the version in Milton’s prose. Also he doth 
a little unnecessarily fall foul of Boadicea, who, he tells us, 
‘like almost all other heroines, was coarse and repulsive in 
appearance.’ This is mere gratuitous assumption. Boadicea 
is as shadowy as the characters in Ossian; but such a ghost 
should not be offended. If the book reaches a second edition 
—on the‘whole it is worthy of it—let the author repair his 
most ungentlemanlike fault. 

Professor Meiklejohn has had almost unrivalled experience 
both as a writer of school-books and as a practical teacher. He 
is also a man of great and accurate historical scholarship. 
Thus one naturally expects that a student’s history compiled 
by him will be a useful and reliable manual. A New History of 
England and Great Britain (London : Simpkin) is both, and is 
besides clearly printed and neatly got up. It contains a good 
deal of matter, yet not a word is thrown away. Genealogies, 
treaties, Acts of Parliament, social facts, literature, contem- 
porary events in other countries, are all introduced in their 
appropriate place. The very neat and easily recollected chrono- 
logical system of Mr. Naismath is adopted. A useful dictionary 
of terms employed in English history completes the work. 

Lust und Lehre: A Progressive German Reader. By Otto 
Schlapp. (London: Hachette.) The days when school-boys 
were made to wade wearily through the Fungfrau von 
Orleans, spelling the drama line by line, and haply construing 
an act a year, are past, and nowadays such a book as Herr 
Schlapp’s Progressive Reader almost seems to provide a royal 
road to German. Lust und Lehre is an excellent school-book : 
the selections, prose and verse alike, show literary judgment 
and a knowledge of the requirements of pupils ; and the notes 
are judicious and give evidence of a mastery of English idiom. 
Miss E. S. Buchheim’s German Poetry for Beginners (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press) sets out with the laudable intention of provid- 
ing learners of German with a number of simple pieces which 
they may learn by heart—an exercise whose importance cannot 
be exaggerated. The pieces are well suited for this purpose, 
and there are notes and a good vocabulary. It was, how- 
ever, surely superfluous to insert the following asa note: ‘ The 
Koran is the Sacred Book of the Mohammedans.’ It is too 
little or too much. The same lady’s Peter Schlemih/ (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press), is an excellent edition of an ever popular 
and fascinating jeu desprit. Miss Buchheim has written a 
sensible introduction, with a short biography of Chamisso, and 
has provided a good vocabulary and some useful notes. Alto- 
gether, the beginner will find this the very best edition of the 
adventures of that hero who, had he only lived north of the 
Tweed, would never have had any troubles at all—at least not 
in November. 

The first instalment of A Manual of Forestry (London: 

sradbury), by William Schlich, who was selected by the Go- 

vernment to prepare such a handbook for the use of students 
for the Indian Civil, is excellent work. It treats of the utility 
of forests and of the fundamental principles of sylviculture 
in a manner at once scientific and simple, and presents the 
conclusions reached in a form which may be easily grasped. 
The creation, regeneration, protection, utilisation, and finance 
of forests will be discussed in the other fasciculz. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Star-Land; being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens (London: Cassell), by Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball, Royal Astronomer of Ireland, is a child’s book, 
but one that will be read with pleasure by children of all ages. 
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It is founded on two courses of lectures delivered by its genial 
author to juvenile audiences at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, and fortunate young people they were who listened to 
these lectures with their wealth of apt illustration and con- 
vincing proof. Scarcely less fortunate will they be who make 
their acquaintance in their present form. How convincing of 
the sun’s great heat are the burning-glass experiments !_ How 
striking becomes the proportion between the moon’s bulk and 
that of the earth when we have them modelled to scale in 
luscious plum-pudding, and find one sturdy boy demolishing 
the three-inch moon, while it takes sixty-four boys to dispose of 
the twelve-inch pudding that stands for the earth! One shud- 
ders to think of the consequences had the author encouraged 
the cook to go one step further and attempt to represent their 
relative densities. Later on the recklessly extravagant boy 
is found taking a railway ticket for Alpha Centauri at the 
moderate rate of one penny for one hundred miles. He must 
be a clever boy, too, for he manages to turn the National 
Debt into sovereigns and give them in part payment, but 
in the end he finds himself nearly a hundred millions of 
pounds short of the clerk’s demand. By ingenious compari- 
sons of this kind are vast numbers presented from new and 
startling points of view. All the lectures are admirable in 
their way, but one on comets and shooting stars perhaps 
carries off the palm for condensing [the greatest amount of 
solid information into a short hour's chat. In noticing so 
truly delightful and instructive a volume we hope we may be 
pardoned for pointing out that we have never met with a 
circumstantial record of stars having been seen in broad day- 
light through a chimney, as figured on page 56; it is well 
known that Humboldt, with all the facilities enjoyed as in- 
spector of mines, sought in vain for an instance of their visi- 
bility even from the deepest shafts. The dogs mentioned on 
page 161 of which Tycho Brahe was so proud were of Eng- 
lish and not Danish race, and were given by the King of 
Scotland. Might we also suggest that the arrangement of 
the arrows in fig. 32 is somewhat puzzling, the reader being 
likely to take them as indicating directions of motion. 

Mr. Ralph H. Caine remarks of his Humorous Poets of the Cen- 
fury (London : Walter Scott) that ‘ selections from the jhumor- 
ous poetry of England and America have already been made, 
and hence the present compilation has no claims to special 
originality of subject or of design.’ He is too modest. If 
neither his subject nor his design be original, his treatment is 
original as can be. He has succeeded in collecting as dull a 
company as ever masqueraded under the banner of fun. Of 
much that is here one may say with Coleridge : 


‘ Jem writes his verses with more speed 
Than the printer's boy can set ‘em ; 
Quite as fast as we can read, 
And only not so fast as we forget ‘em.’ 


The omissions may be mostly caused by existing copyrights ; 
but Mr. Caine would still have done well to record the fact that 
Calverley was a wit, that Thomas Ingoldsby is a possession, and 
that the ballads of Bon Gaultier are not yet forgotten: with 
much more of the same quality. His superfluities cannot be 
even hinted at in the space at our command ; but here is a 
most depressing little volume. 

Old Age (Cambridge : Macmillan and Bowes), by George 
Murray Humphry, M.D., F.R.S., contains the cream and essence 
of an immense amount of very careful investigation con- 
ducted by the Collection Investigation Committee of the 
British Medical Association on old age. Nearly nine hun- 
dred persons known to be eighty, including seventy-four cen- 
tenarians, were visited and carefully examined by medical 
men, who filled up an inquiry paper, inquisitorial in minute- 
hess, into their condition, past history, and family history. 
Such an investigation must add a new terror to old age, as 
it includes temper, intellect, capacity of whisky and tobacco, 
matrimonial experiences, and power of getting out of bed. The 
chapter of most interest to the lay reader is the one on the 
seventy-four centenarians. To begin with, at any given dinner- 
table, on starting the question, at least two men will be found 
to say, as of Mrs. Harris, ‘There never was no sich a person’ ; 
and here are seventy-four who have satisfied the faculty that 
they have lived one hundred years. Do we want to imitate 
them? Unluckily the returns don’t help us much. They seem 
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to have married early and had lots of children. Their tempers 
varied from placid, irritable, and energetic in the most bewilder- 
ing manner: upon an average they spent seven hours in bed 
and got up at six o’clock ; some drank none, some mode- 
rately, some little, one ‘as much as he could and always will 
do’; some smoked and some did not; but all had excellent 
appetites |and good digestion, and nearly all slept well. Dr. 
Humphry, himself a distinguished anatomist and surgeon, has 
done his work admirably, and made a book interesting to all 
and specially instructive to his professional brethren. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s O/d Lamps and New (London: Hutchin- 
son) consists of interviews, sketches of travel, and so forth. The 
first is called ‘ A Chapter in the Life of Henry Irving,’ and in it 
are recorded the great deeds and witty sayings of Mr. Irving in 
a Dutch tour, through which Mr. Hatton seems to have accom- 
panied ‘the Master’ as a sort of literary valet de chambre. The 
second is ‘Some Reminiscences of Victor Hugo,’ whom the 
author never saw. He prints, however, a highly entertaining 
letter from Hugo. It commences : ‘Sir,‘1 do not know English, 
and I have shown it. A misprint taken out of a dictionary, 
bug-pipe for bag-pipe’—(this is delicious, and beats hollow the 
famous Premiere de la Quatriéme = the Firth of Forth)— 
‘furnished a certain English journal four years ago with nearly 
the only serious criticism which jis raised against the Zoz/ers 
of the Sea, 1 cannot consequently*judge of your translation 
of ’Homme gui Rit’ (happy Poet!!). ‘Your talent as a 
writer is well known to me’——but we need quote no more. 
The book is readable, which in what is really journalistic work 
is no doubt the main thing. Except in’the case of Mr.'Irving, 
the interviewer does not spoil the sketch by over-praise, but 
shows tact and discrimination. ‘At Home with William Black’ 
and * Mrs. Braddon at Home’ are excellent specimens of how 
such work may be least offensively done. ‘ Mr. Labouchere 
tells me his Story’ is very amusing, all the more because 
‘Labby’ (suo more) evidently ,‘ horribly stuffed’ his interviewer. 
As for style, the book is written anyhow; but that is perhaps 
of no great consequence in a collection of ephemeral trifles. 

The Makers of Modern Italy (London: Macmillan), by J. 
A. R. Marriott, M.A., is made ,up of three lectures delivered 
at Oxford to the University Extension students. One is on 
Mazzini, another on Cavour, the third:,on Garibaldi; but, 
though the King is left out of the syllabus, the lecturer in no 
way minimises his part in the creation of Italy. The lectures 
are interesting and temperate, and are written in the proper 
historical spirit. Perhaps they presume too much on the 
knowledge of their audience, and it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Marriott would not have been better advised to make his 
book a monograph on Victor Emmanuel, for there would then 
have been less repetition and greater continuity. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet; Translated by A. D. Vandam. 
London : Chatto. 1 vol. 

A Noble Woman. By Henry Greville ; Translated by A. D. 
Vandam. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

An Unruly Spirit. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. London : 
White. 3 vols. 

For the Love of A Lass. By Austin Clare. London : Chatto. 
2 vols. 

/n Satan’s Bonds. By Frederick Eastwood. London : Samp- 
son Low. 2 vols. 

Midst Surrey Hills. By A. C. Bickley. London : Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

Only a Sister. By W. A. Wallace. London: Roper. 1 vol. 

The World and the Cloister. By O. J. Simon. London : 
Chapman. 2 vols. 


VERSE. 


Echoes from‘ The Oxford Magazine’ London: Frowde. 5s. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. Annotated by Thomas Tytler. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 


‘TRAVEL. 


The Skipper in the Arctic Seas. By W. J. Clutterbuck. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 
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BroGrapuy. 


Mary Fane Kinnaird. ®By Donald Fraser. London: Nisbet. 

William Pitt. By Edward Walford. London : Chatto. 

Writings of George Washington. Vols. 1.-1V. Edited by W. C. 
Ford. London: Putnam. 21s. each. 


Hisrory. 


A History of Civilisation tn 


Literature. By ®. C. Dutt. Vols. 1.and 1. 8vo, Cal- 


cutta: Thacker. 8s. each. 

Court Life under the Plantagenets. By Herbert Hall. Lon- 
don ; Sonnenschein. 

Historic Towns: Winchester. By Dr. Kitchen. London: 
Longmans. 

Story of the Nations: The Barbary Corsairs. By S. Lane- 
Poole. London: Unwin. 5s. 

The Eve of an Empires Fall. By Madame Carette. London : 
Dean. 10s. 6d. 

The History of Alexander the Great. By E. A. W. Budge. 
Cambridge : University Press. 

‘THEOLOGY. 
Church or Chapel. By Joseph Hammond. London: Wells. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Century of American Literature. Edited by Huntington 
Smith. London : Tribner. 


An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greek and 


Latin. By J. E. King and C. Cookson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 

/ontainebleau. Vy Frederick Wedmore. London : Boussod. 

Lectures on Bright's Disease. Wy Robert Sandley. bristol : 
Wright. 

Lord Northbrook’s Pictures. By W. H,. J. Weale and J. P. 
Richter. London: Griffith. 63s 

Proceedings of the Soctety for Psychical -Research. Vart |. 
London : Trubner. 

The Century Dictionary. Vol.1. London: Unwin. 42s. 

The Clinical Use of Poisons. Wy E. E. Maddox. Bristol : 
Wright. 

The Graphical and Statical Calculus. By Luigi Cremona. 


Oxford : Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Law Relating to Public Health. By J. E. Dykes and D. 
Stuart. Edinburgh : Bell. 

/he Poets and the People of Foreign Lands. By J. W. Crombie. 
London : Stock. 

The Railways of America. By Various Writers. London : 
Murray. 31s. 6d. 


The Surgical Treatment of the Common Deformities of Chit- 
dren. By Walter Pye. Bristol : Wright. 


ForEIGNn. 


A. de Musset. Thédtre. Avec une introduction par Jules 
Lemaitre. Tomel. (Bibl. artistique.) Paris: Librairie 
des Bibliophiles. 25 fr. 

Analecta Xenophontea nova. Von J.J. Hartmann. Leiden : 
Doesburgh. § fl. goc. 

Lilder aus Mekka. Mit Text von C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
Leiden: brill. 12 fl. 50 c. 

Calvini (F.) opera que supersunt omnia. Bd. 41. Braun- 
schweig : Schwetschke. 12 m. 

Case e monumenti di Pompet. Fasc. 96-97. Napoli: Nicolini. 
32 lire. 


Lite palaozoischen Versteinergn. der neusibir. Insel Kotelny. 
Von Baron E. v. Toll. St. Petersburg. 

Distonario degli artisti italiani viventt. 
e U. Matini. Firenze: Gonnelli. 5 1. 

Eschyle— l Orestie” Dessins de Rochegrosse. 
forte par Champollion. Paris : 
20 fr. 

Lthnographische Bettrage zur Kenutniss des Karolinen-Archit- 
pels. Von J. S. Kubary.j 1 Hft. Pro kplt. 3 stukken. 
Leiden: Trap. 16 fl. 50 c. 


5m. 75 pf. 


Par A. de Gubernatis 


Graveés 2 leau- 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 


Svo. 


Geschichte der schwabischen 
Neuzeit, m. Textproben. 
Trubner. 


Von F. Kauffmann. 
8 m. 


Mundart im Mittelalter u. in der 
Strassburg : 


| Henri IV.: le roi—lamourcurx, Par H. de la Ferritre. Paris. 
Lévy. 3 fr. soc. 
Im Feuer geklart. Roman von M. Gerhardt. Berlin : Janke 


Ancient India based on Sanskrit | 














5 m. 

Kunstvolle Miniaturen u. Inttialen aus Handschriften a. 4, bjs 
16 Fahrh.m., besond. Beriicksicht, der in der Hof- u. Staats. 
bibliothek su Miinchen befindlichen Manuskripte. Von |, 
v. Kobell. 1. Lfg. Miinchen: Albert. 8 m. . 

Le leggende dei fort. Par P. Mantegazza. Milano: 
5 lire. 


Dumolard. 


Le Pater: Drame en un acte en vers. Par Fr. Coppée. Paris - 
Lemerre. 1 fr. 

Léglise et la révolution francatse. Var E, de Pressensé. 8 yo, 
Paris: Fischbacher. 7 fr. 50 c. 


Morceaux choisis de littérature russe. Par A. Sinval. Paris 


Ollendorff. 3 fr. 


Musiques pittoresques : Promenades musicales al Exposition de 


7889. Par J. Tiersot. 8vo. Paris : Fischbacher. 3 fr. so; 

Rousseau, F.-F.—‘ la Nouvelle Héloise. Partie vV.-V1. Dessins 
d’Edmond Hédouin. Eaux-fortes de Lalauze. Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 15 fr. 

Sauveteur: Maurs maritimes, Par P. Maél. Paris: Dentu. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Souvenirs aun pretre romain devenu préetre orthodoxe. Par WV. 


Paris : Fischbacher. | 10 fr. 


Guettée. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medal s. 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


- CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 








wast B' LTS, 
‘* NG (iinet ia 
— —_—* oo —- 
ee fe ane, 
SoLEs, Pprrs: Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
KHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET aANnpb 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole — turer. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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SIR W. CG. SIMPSON’S BOOK ON GOLF. 


THE ART OF GOLF. 


By SIR W. G. SIMPSON, Bart. 


With Twenty Plates from Instantaneous Photographs of 
Professional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. 
One vol., demy 8vo., 15s. post free. 


‘ He has devoted himself for years with exemplary zeal to the collecting of every- 
, which a true golfer would like to know about the roy al game, and the result of 
labour is worthy of the highest commendation. The prominent feature of 
e volume is the set of illustrz itions. For the first time, by means of instantaneous 
raphy, are produced on paper the movements mz ude by players with a classical 
ith pro ess of striking a golf-ball.’— Scotsman. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE BULL I’ TH’ THORN. A Romance. 
By PAUL CUSHING, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,’ ete. 


> vols. Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
Re) 2S 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 

drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 

PRIC ES contains many we ant Works in Travel, History, Biography, ‘lheo- 

yy. Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber's Publications, Bound Volumes of Mag azines ; 

Books on Angling, Sport, and Grnithology, and over 1200 Recent N« wvels. lsoa 

Special Catalogue oi {uctent and Modern Books (over 1000 titles), includi: ig Fr 
Literature (36 pages). Gratis and post free to any address. 


** 


rr 
ign 


New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, 
with TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Curious, Did, and Rare Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
e WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET | eta ehies 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j EDINBURGH. 
FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 









Princes Street), 
EDINBURGH 
N ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 


ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
\ition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


» Nadas shen AND MODERN FUR NITURE, 
TEXTILES, siniinbasesi AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER & C0.’S LIST. 


WORKS BY THE LATE DR. MACKAY. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF CHARLES MACKAY. 


Paper Cover, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“It has been a genuine pleasure to turn over these pages and to renew acquaint- 
ance with many a stirring song and beautiful poem.’ —Scotsman. 


MACKAY (C.)—A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By Cuaries Mackay, LL.D. With an Introductory Chapter on 
the Poetry, Humour, and L iterary "dist ory of the Scottish Language, and 
Appendix of Scottish Proverbs. Large Post 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Half-bou iad, 
s. 6d. 

‘This book will be found to supply a want which must often be felt by English 
readers of Burns and Sir Walter Scott.'"—Guardian 
‘A good, sound, useful piece of work.'—Saturday Review 


Large post 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or half-bound, gs. 
SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES. by Atrrep Frey. 


With an Index arran; ged by True Names. 

‘The first work has been devoted to the explanation and derivation of the number- 
less witty and sometimes abusive appellations. It deserves the hearties 
praise.’ —G/asgow Herald. 

‘More than five thousand subjects are given. and the information supplied is 


| trustworthy and often extensive ; a close scrutiny of the book shows the work to le 


thoroughly done.’'— Notes and Queries. 
‘Offers an ample fund of information and amusement—deserves a place in every 
well-chosen library.'—Morning Post. 


CHEAPER Epition. Wide large post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF PARISISMS AND FRENCH SLANG. 
ARGOT AND SLANG. A New French and English Dictionary 


of the Cant Words, Quaint Expressions, Slang a and Flash Phrases use« 
in the High and Low Life of Old and New Paris. By A. BARRERE, Officier de 
Instruction Publique, Professor R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

The Work treats of the cant of thieves; the jargon of Parisian roughs; the 
military, naval, parliamentary, academical, legal, and freemasons’ slang ; or that of 
the workshop, the studio, the stage, the boulevards, the demi-monde. 

‘Almost essential to the English reader of the works of such an old poet as Villon, 
or of the books produced by the new naturalistic school. —Manchester Examines 
and Times. 


Ready, fcap. 8vo. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE, OF GREAT BRI. 
TAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1890. Including all the Titled Classes. Fiftieth 
Year. This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price. II. Its enlarged 
contents. III. Its facility for reference. 

‘ For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the larger and more preten- 
tious works which deal with the same subject. All changes that have occurred by 
death, succession, or promotion are duly noted, and the corrections made bring us 
nearly to the end of the year.’ — 77mes. 

‘A popular and really useful book.’—Quceen. 
‘For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.'’— theneum. 


London: WHITTAKER & Co., Paternoster Square. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GR: ASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


Hay, Oars, Beane, BRAN, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinsEEp 
and other Cakes, and MEALs, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 


Canary and Hemp SEED, Poratoss, MANUKES, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 
STOR ES—KING'S _STABLES» ROAD. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 







Paysician—DrR. ANDERSON. 
Lady Mana; er— Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
= Luxuriously furnished. 
re eo . 
ae oe “fs Turkish, Russian, and 
> other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
» Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





~COTTISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION 
he OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


COMPLAINTS of CRUELTY TO CHILDREN should be addressed to the 


SECRETARY, 34 Pitt STREET. 

CLOTHING, Old or New, and BOOTS and SHOES, which are much needed, 
both at the Shelter, 150 High Street, and at the Home, Stockbridge, will be received 
by Miss Aun, 62 Northumberland Street. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels wil! 
be sent for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gladly received and acknow- 
ledged by JOHN MACDONALD, 
3A PITT STREET, E DINB U RG H. See retary for Eastern District 


R. U R E, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWE R BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. y 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bo to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. wa 
— Telegraphic Address—' URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 





SON, COACH BUILDERS 
Works— 70 Fountainbridge. 
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Telegraphic Address—' DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limrten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sindrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 





UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY. 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable Novice 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. : 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care. 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 





WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 
Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and $s. 





ExQ 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . . ° 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 10d. | 40 oz. bottles i¢., } Gallon : ; , ‘ . 2s. 


20 ,,  ,, %¢., Imperial Pint . 5 . . ‘ 1s. 3d. 80 ,, ee z.¢., 4 Gallon ’ ’ ' ‘ ‘ 3s. 9d. 


264,, 4, #¢.,}Gallon . » . ° . ‘ ls. 6d. | 160,, __,, z.¢., 1 Gallon . : , ; : 7s. 
(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it is esfecéally relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 3s. 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottle 
Is., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s. 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Sod 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 


aa OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 3¢., 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES:— 


EDINBURGH. LEIT H. 
| 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. | 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—1I5 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.---TELEPHONE No. 504. 





Priueed fer the Proprietors by T. & A. Constant. E, Prinems to Ber! Majesty, at the Edinburgh University ren, and Publisbed by Joux Dovctas 
at the Scors OussRVER Orricg, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. i 
ane a 
A HIGH-GLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. . 
ve Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British > 
an< i , Eat 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open . 
lay FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, fromgto19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. a 
ICE a7 
AIM OF SCHOOL. GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, Sg 
the 1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- | Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge “ ¥ 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on | Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small i 
moderate terms. ——- Pepe classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School : 

Tk. 2, To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civii Ser- | claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- ag 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. dom, —_ and ocnolansip of a large English Public School, 3 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper sinieeniminameniniaas 

Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL ie | 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil | BUREAU, Etc. +4 
Service a aacemageay ' : ' | The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 4 
In the iden CLASSICAL SCHOOL study sollows ney lines of | by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 10 ft. by Es 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL | ¢ ¢&. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, s 
Md. gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through > oq fitted up with all necessary apparatus. ‘The largest in : 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that Srothend. “7 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The | a 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 4 
by and the Higher Departments of the School. The CommERCIAL | _ The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, ae 
ail DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories ae ¥ 


and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. | and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office | Basin. 4 
4 Work during two years at School. For full explanation see | The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
he Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is | and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations | cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. | fees charged. 
He sean sea esi mage Zs <7 — ae The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
1. and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- | : ; J : 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 


| 

} 

| 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre | HR : 
) » Pag 4); | College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; a 

} 

| 

| 


with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence ; : , 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 


Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction Wren), &c. &c. 

in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 
THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings | and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in | what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They | to be.’ 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
and heated. educational institutions in the country.’ 








WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





. ~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA | 
y] 

SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for | 

Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Los - Energy. The best Remedy | 


for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 


Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. | HOME-GROMN, 
| HOME-GROWA G 


Sole Agent— 


J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 



































TODD & CO, TREATHS, CROSSES, | Seedsmen Seedsmen 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. | 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. by by 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. ‘ 
Hi ttentmisst, 3) a lle RP halal iila <- ci ee she | Special Special 
GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. | Rayal ~ 
Warrants Warrants 


Pere ee To HM. th uen and LR the Prince of Wales 


GCOTCH OATCAKES.| eee 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 


AnD 33 ROSE STREET WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


EDINBURGH. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
ESTABLISHED 1812. | 




















IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “CO MPAN YS” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

IMPROVING, AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

STRENGTHENING, " ° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 

AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 

UPS, SAUCES LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 

sO 4 : SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 

EXTRACT. 


AND MADE DISHES. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 











